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Thomas Hardy’ s 
Masterpiece 


Tess of the D’Urbervilles 
A Pure Woman 
Faithfully Presented 


A NOVEL 
By THOMAS HARDY 


Author of “A Group of Noble Dames,” “ The 
Woodlanders,” * A Laodicean,” “Wessex 
Tales,” “ Fellow-Townsmen,” etc. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


This new edition has been thoroughly revised 
and considerably expanded by the Author, accord- 
ing to the latest English edition. 


Thomas Hardy’s masterpiece. A sadder 
tale of a “pure woman faithfully presented” 
one rarely reads. It is grandly written to ful- 
fill its noble object. . . . A deep and vital 
social and moral truth pervades this magic 
story. . . . The book should be placed upon 
the shelves of every “ White Cross Society” 
library in this and other countries.—Church- 
man, N. Y 


This is not only by far the best work Mr. 
Hardy has done; it is one of the strongest 
novels that have appeared for a long time. 
. . « A more tragic or powerfully moving story 
than that of “Tess” lives not in fiction; and 
the pity of it is heightened by the exquisite 
pastoral scenes in which it is mainly set... . 
The book is full of suggestion on questions 
which have never agitated men’s minds more 
than at the present time. . . . It is certainly a 
masterpiece.—MW. Y. 7ribune. 


A woman who will be better known, better 
loved, more deeply pitied, than most women 
are known, or pitied, or even loved, either in 
the world of fact or the world of art.—Adantic 
Monthly. 


In this, his greatest work, Mr. Hardy has 
produced a tragic masterpiece. . . . Powerful 
and strange in design, splendid and terrible in 
execution, this story brands itself upon the 
mind as with the touch of incandescent iron.— 
Academy, London. 


Mr. Hardy has written a novel that is not 
only good, but great. “Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles” is destined, there can be no 
doubt, to rank high among the achievements 
of Victorian novelists.—Athene@um, London. 


The best English novel that has appeared 
for many a day. . . . This book is the most 
ingenious'y constructed and artistically de- 
veloped that has been produced by an English 
novelist since George Eliot’s time.—/4Az:/a- 
delphia Bulletin. 


One of the few great novels of the century. 
—WN. Y. Mail and Express. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 

ce The above work is for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by mail, postage prepail,toany pat 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of $1.50. 
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A JUBILEE WITH FLOWERS 


By HUBERT P. MAIN 


A service of Scripture and Song. 16 pages. Price, 
$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 
Previous issues at same price. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
8I Randolph St., Chicago 76 E. 9th St., New York 


LYMAN ABBOTT’S NEW BOOK 


The Evolution 
By Lyman Assott, D.D. 


of Christianity 


1 vol., 16mo, $1.25. 


ConTENTS: Evolution and Religion; The Evolution of the Bible; The 
Evolution of Theology—The Old Theology; The Evolution of Theology—The 
New Theology; The Evolution of the Church; The Evolution of Christian 
Society ; The Evolution of the Soul; The Secret of Spiritual Evolution ; Con- 
clusion : The Consummation of Spiritual Evolution. 

This book reproduces, with careful revision and some additions, the 
remarkable lectures delivered by Dr. Abbott before the Lowell Institute in 
Boston a few weeks ago. They attracted crowded audiences and caused a 
great deal of discussion. As now perfected they present in a clear, forcible, 
and popular style a multitude of facts and suggestions on the most important 
subjects of religious thought, and can hardly fail to enlighten and inspire the 
large circle of readers they will surely win. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East 17th Street, New York 


the Best 


Why waste your time and money on trash, just 
because itis cheap? Herearea few first-class bouks, 
just issued in paper covers, at Cemts each. 
Norwood. HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 


only novel—a Seacioating study of men, women, chil- 


dren, avd Nature—fresh and sweet as the New Eng- 
land hills. (Cloth, #1.25.) 
Murvale Eastman. 


strong, absorbing’y interesting st of capitai and la- 


Romances and Realities. Tales 


of truth and fance by Ametaa E, BARr—pure, vari.d, 
delightful. $1.00.) 


Millionaires of a Day, and 
Rifle, Rod, and Gun in Cali- 


fornia. ‘Two of THEODORE S. VAN 
J'yke’s chorming borks about Southern California. 
Shrew, wy. ane full of the wo der ot that attract- 
ive land. A, $1.00 and 81.50.) 


Pvrteenctcse: : A Veiled Record of an 
** ower true tale ’’—brilliant, keen, of tremendous dra- 
matic powe —a k for ambitious m+n and women 
to read and ponder. ‘BC Geo CARY EKGGLESTON and 
Do.ores MarsourGc. (Cloth, 1.25.) 

*.* Get them through Booksellers or Newsdealers, or 
dire t, postpaid on receipt of price,from 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


Don Braulio 


By JUAN VALERA, author of “ Pepita Xime- 
nez,” “ Dofia Luz,” etc. Translated from 
the Spanish of “Pasarse de Listo,” by 
CLARA BELL. No. 92, Town and Coun- 
try Library. «2mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


** There is no doubt at all that * Pepita Ximerez’ is one 
of the b st stert s t' at have aopear d in any country :f 
Eu for the last. twenty years.”—GewrGe SAINTs- 
BURY, in 7he New Review. 

** The fascination of * Dofia Luz’ and her history is that 
of a most tender and tragic beauty. We know hardly any 
figure in fiction more lovely and effecting. . It is all 
ver fine and « asterly wor«, scarcel. te be m ‘vtched in the 
contempor try ficti n of om language, if that is not puttir 
th- case too faintly.”— OWELLS, in Harper's 
Mag «zine. 


For sale by all bookveilers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
1. 3 & § Bond Street, New York 


Ss. S. LIBRARIES 


WE HAVE JUST 
issued a catalogue containing the titles and a descrip- 
tee ot over 1,500 books suitable tor Sunday- School 

raries, comprising the latest and most powular 

books, a3 well as those that, having been published 
longer, have been accepted as es y appropriate 
for Sunday-School Libraries. 

A NET PRICE 
ranging from 25 to so cent. less than publishers’ 
proces which are given) is quoted for each book. Send 
or a catalogue. 


H, B. NIMS & COMPANY, = Troy, N. Y. 


The True Christian Religion 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG the the 
UNIVE L THEO OLOGY of the © 
New 982 pa es inches). 
paper la 100 be tye. bound Miiled 
SWEDENBORG 


e AMER 
tor $1 00 by PUBL SUCIETY, 20 
Cooper Union, New Yor 


BOYS, GIRLS—EVERYBODY! 


WORK 


WITH a 
WILL and 
WE will make a 
WAY for you to OWN a 


BICYCLE, CAMERA, 


SEWING MACHINE, 
Boy’s or Girl’s Watch, Choice Library, etc. 


WITHOUT EXPENSE. 


Full particulars free, from D. LOTHROP CoO., 
Pabs. Lothrop Magazines, Buostun, Mass. 
364 W. Washington St. 


The singing book for 
your Sunday-school is 
the one that is recom- 
mended or used by such 


men as 


Dr. A. E. Kittredge, 
Dr.R.R. Meredith, Dr. J. H. Rylance, 
Dr. W. M. Taylor, Dr. A.J. F. Behrends, 
Dr.A.F. Schauffler, Dr. W.S. Rainsford 

The book is ‘‘ Laudes Domini for the Sunday 

School.”” The Advance calls it ** the best that 

has yet appeared."’ An examination copy costs 

35: cents (stamps taken). Address ‘Ihe Century 
-» 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


SEND FOR /T. 


Bishop Vincent, 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS: DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE 

A WOM ~~ § thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance. and 
work Jn His Name’ of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN © PBELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 remark- 
able illustrations from flash-light phs of real li 
2th thowand. &,.000 more Agenta W anted,.— Men 

‘omen. #200 a month. peri 
necessary. for We Teuch All. Give Credit and 
and lay hts. Free. Write for Circulars 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & O©O., Hartford, Conn. 


A by EDWIN RUS*<ELL MARVIN 


Song, also Melody, arranged for Piano Solo, mailed on 
receipt of HE COMPOSERS’ PRESS 
124 South Elliet Place, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
Theme Book of Songs and Piano Music mailed tree. 


The Sabbath Outlook ; 16-page monthly, 


fifty cents a year. Send for specim en amine: 
Room 100, Bible House, Pres al Re Rooms. 
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The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, 
containing this week forty-eight 

es. e subscription price 
f Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Postage e is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 


ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
ey in the Postal Union 
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South Africa, 


New Subscriptions may 
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the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


AS al Represent- 
ative is desired in each 
town in the country. Corre- 
spondence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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The Number opens with an article 


{} of curious interest by Dr. CHARLES 


WaALDSTEIN on Funeral Orations in 
Stone and Word. The immediate oc- 
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covery, in excavations on the Acropolis, 
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The Number is strongly American. 
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Commodore Isaac Hull, by Miss JANE 
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}| is given—a full-page engraving from the 
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hensive summary the peculiarities and 
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The Outlook 


HE extravagant River and Harbor Bill 
passed by the House of Representatives 
on Monday of last week has already been 
reported to the Senate without material 
change. It is said that the reason for 
the haste of the Senate committee was to 

force the President to act upon the bill before the Min- 

neapolis Convention. The President's opponents upon 
the committee—the chief of whom is Senator Quay— 
believe that, whether he signs the bill or vetoes it, he 
is sure to make enemies. This is undoubtedly true so 
far as Congressmen and contractors are concerned, 
but before the country at large the presentation of this 
bill will give to President Harrison the opportunity of his 
term to prove himself the protector of the public interests. 

The bill is, in some respects, a worse one than that vetoed 

‘by President Arthur in the message that added more to 

his fame than anything he ever did. Like that bill, 

the present one was carried through the lower House 
by the number of slices of “pork” it distributed 
among themembers. Even the New York“ Tribune” vehe- 
mently opposes the measure, declaring that the comple- 
tion of the new works authorized will add _ twenty- 
eight millions to the twenty nominally appropriated. 

Failing to report the fact that only six Republicans voted 

against the measure, it brings out in the strongest light the 

fact that “the House of Representatives, Democratic by a 

majority of 150, has passed, by a vote of 186 to 65, the 

biggest River and Harbor Bill ever known.” ‘Though this 
is partisan special pleading, the ridicule to which the 

“Tribune” subjects the Democrats is thoroughly de- 

served. Chairman Holman, of the House Committee on 

Appropriations, states that it will be difficult to reduce ex- 

penditures for the ensuing year below {$490,000 ooo. 

This is a larger sum than all the States, counties, cities, 

towns, and townships of the country spend upon schools, 

roads, streets, drainage, police, charities, and all other 
objects of local expenditure. The overwhelming Democratic 
victory in 1890 was, in large measure, secured by the popu- 
lar revolt against the extravagance of the “ billion-dollar 
Congress.” The one hundred and twenty-three Democrats 
who voted for this River and Harbor Bill, the Democratic 
majority, sacrificed the principles and interests of their 
party in order to strengthen themselves in their districts. 
lf President Harrison vetoes this bill, his nomination will 
give to his party next fall the vantage-ground held by the 
Democrats two years ago. 


Blindness to enormous future commercial advantage on 
the Pacific Coast and demagogism in Congress are respon- 
sible for the present short-sighted policy toward China. 
It does not seem to occur to our public men that they are 
alienating a country which, in the future, is to be one of 
the greatest sources of profit and fields of enterprise in the 
whole world. China would now be amply justified in 
expelling our missionaries, driving out our teachers, send- 
ing home our merchants, and closing her ports against 


us. If she should do this, there would be a tremendous outcry 
from the whole country, and especially from the Pacific 
Coast. As a matter of justice, we deserve this policy, 
and if it is ever carried out we shall not be able to protest 
against it; we shall have brought it upon ourselves by 
initiating the same narrow-minded, short-sighted, and 
bigoted course toward China. The competition for 
Chinese trade and the friendship of the great Powers is 
very keen, and it is a lasting blot on American sagacity 
and intelligence that, in the midst of this competition, we 
should have done the very thing that will alienate the 
Chinese against us and practically put us out of the 
struggle. We deserve no favor from China, and we shall 
receive none; for it ought to be understood that the 
Chinese statesmen are following our policy with a great 
deal more intelligence and exactness than most Americans 
are following it. It is due to the efforts of the Chinese 
Minister at Washington that our relations have so far 
remained friendly, in spite of the legislation which has 
disgraced our statute-books. It is not improbable that 
Minister Tsui Kwo Yin will be recalled by his Government. 
In that event we shall lose the services of one who has 
done his best to inte:pret the better American sentiment 
and to soften and explain our legislative antagonism to 
hisown country. The Chinese Minister has used his utmost 
personal influence with our Government to avert or modify 
legislation, and has appealed in vain for justice toward 
China; never, we are informed, even under the utmost 
provocation, so much as suggesting a retaliatory policy. 
Such services are not likely to be appreciated at the 
moment, but when the better sense and nobler nature of 
this country assert themselves, those services will not be 
forgotten. 


The campaign for good morals in New York which Dr. 
Parkhurst began, and for some time carried on almost 
single-handed, is beginning to produce encouraging results. 
Last Thursday evening there was held in Scottish Rite 
Hall, of this city, a meeting of young men—whom Dr. 
Parkhurst addressed as “brothers and allies”—on the 
subject of upright and honest municipal government. There 
were present four or five hundred young men of a most 
earnest and intelligent sort, whose appreciation of the im- 
portance of the movement as well as of the telling points 
of Dr. Parkhurst’s speech, and whose sympathy with his 
efforts, were indicated by frequent and hearty applause. 
The main point of the address was that, while patriotism is 
an admirable virtue, and one which it is eminently becom- 
ing to cultivate, “the best way to love your country is to 
love that part of it which happens to be your present 
habitat.” Dr. Parkhurst frankly acknowledged that the 
civic duties of the honest men of New York are so hab 
itually neglected that the success of the efficient organiza- 
tion of the vicious elements of the city is not surprising. 
At the close of the meeting the following pledge was dis- 
tributed through the audience, and was very generally 
signed: “ I hereby pledge myself to study the municipal 
interest of this city, and to do everything in my power to 
promote the purity and honesty of its government.” Asa 
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result of this preliminary meeting, a committee on per- 
manent organization was appointed, and a public mass- 
meeting will be held some day next week, of which we shall 
give a fuller notice in our next issue. Steps have been 
taken to form similar organizations in other cities. These 
organizations will be bound together into some sort of an 
association, by which young men of the various cities of 
the country, without respect to political party or religious 
belief, may unite in the work of developing civic virtue and 
pure municipal government. This work has not been 
undertaken a moment too soon. Putting aside all minor 
difficulties, let all good citizens unite ! 


The decision of the Granite Manufacturers’ Association 
of New England that their quarries should be closed until 
their workmen accepted the new schedules offered went into 
effect at the end of last week. By this action about fifteen 
thousand workmen were locked out, of whom two-thirds 
are members of the Granite-Cutters’ National Union, and 
the rest paving-cutters, quarrymen, etc. The reason for the 
lockout was the determination of the employers that 
January 1 should be substituted for May 1 as the time 
for arranging the scale of wages for the ensuing year. 
The men refused to accept the change, because they were 
unwilling that their year’s contracts should be made at the 
time when work is peculiarly scant, and their employers on 
that account able to dictate their own terms. What makes 
the situation especially serious is that paving-cutters 
and union laborers generally have everywhere taken up the 
cause of their fellow-workmen in New England, and refused 
to handle granite from the quarries where the lockout has 
been ordered. This means the stoppage of many im- 
portant public works. It is estimated that six thousand men 
in this city and Brooklyn have thus entered upon a term of 
enforced idleness. It has been asserted last week that the 
German pavers would take the places of the English-speak- 
ing strikers, but the German Pavers’ Association has issued 
a bulletin denying the possibility of anything of the kind. 
Nearly all the wc1kmen in the industries affected are mem- 
bers of the union. In this struggle the workmen seem to 
be more united than their employers, for a few New Eng- 
land granite quarry owners have refused to accept the de- 
cision of the Manufacturers’ Association, and have signed 
the scale of wages asked by the men. 

Tammany Hall has always been so decidedly protection- 
ist in its tendencies that free-traders hardly knew what to 
make of it when the leader of the Tammany delegation 
carried through the House of Representatives recently a 
bill granting American registry to a certain class of foreign- 
built steamships. The bill provides that American regis- 
try shall be granted to 
“such foreign- built steamships, now engaged in freight and passenger 
business, as are of a tonnage not less than 8,000 tons, and capab‘e of 
a speed not less than twenty knots per hour, of which not less than 
ninety per centum of the shares of the capital of the foreign corpora- 
tion owning the same are owned by citizens of the United States. .. . 

“Provided, that such American owners shall have contracted to 
build in American ship-yards steamships of an aggregate tonnage not 
less in amount than that of the steamships so admitted to registry.” 
The City of Paris and the City of New York, belonging 
to the Inman Line, are the only vessels that can obtain an 
American registry under this act. Once granted an Amer- 
ican registry, these ships will be entitled to a subsidy esti- 
mated at $625,000 a year, under the Postal Subsidy Act 
passed by the last Congress. Nevertheless we welcome 


this act, in spite of the fact that it violates the fundamental 
principle, and confers special privileges on a particular 
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corporation ; for the privileges which it confers upon the 
Inman Line it cannot refuse to others, and, whether intended 
so or not, it is sure to prove a step in the direction of free 
ships. 

The announcement, reaching us as we go to press, that 
the Methodist General Conference at Omaha has decided 
to elect no additional bishops at this session, will probably 
be received with a sense of relief by the great majority of 
Methodists. The discussions in the Committee on Episco- 
pacy seem to have covered a wide range—including the 
plea of the colored contingent for a bishop of their own 
race, the strong movement for districting the bishops, 
the increase of the number of missionary bishops, and the 
addition of places to be selected as episcopal residences. 
The recommendation of the Committee adds two such 
places—Detroit and Washington (State)—but otherwise 
the s/atus guo remains. By this decision the Conference 
is relieved from some of its especial perils, and the Church 
at large will breathe more freety. Next to some guarantee 
for absolutely pure elections is a decision that none are 
necessary. We venture upon congratulations to our versa- 
tile friend, the editor of the ‘' Christian Advocate,” that 
for some time to come he may retire from active use his 
expressive lingual inventions “ episcopophobia” and “ epis- 
copomania.” 

The annual report of President Dwight presents in a 
concise form the story of recent progress at Yale, evi- 
denced in the enlargement of the Faculty, the extension of 
the courses of study, and the increase in attendance of stu- 
dents. Yale is outgrowing all her buildings. Battell 
Chapel is overcrowded, Alumni Hall will not seat the 
throngs who return at Commencement scason, and the 
dormitories are far behind the needs of the coliege. There 
is no college in the country in which more men are interest- 
ed, or which has a stronger hold upon the affections of the 
people, than Yale, and its great growth in recent years is 
the legitimate result of the marked identification of its 
graduates everywhere with National affairs, and of the 
feeling that it is, in some respects, the typical American 
college. The conservative policy so long illustrated at 
New Haven is adhered to under President Dwight, but it 


is not an exclusive or narrow policy. Radical changes 


are constantly being made in the old college, and while 
Yale does not, as a rule, try educational experiments, she 
is not slow to avail herself of new methods when they 
have been tested and found wholesome. Radical innc- 
vations have been made in the old-time requirements for 
admission ; the influence of optional courses is felt, not 
only in the enlargement of the course of instruction in the 
University, but in the vitalization of both instruction and 
study. President Dwight says truly, with special refer- 
ence to Yale, that “university growth, even more than 
any other growth, should be always out of the old roots 
into the new fruitage. The authorities of our University 
believe that its growth has been a healthy and vigorous 
growth after this manner.” 


A correspondent who is an authority upon New York 
law writes us that we were in error in our criticisms of the 
local option provisions of the new excise law. He points 
out that it was unnecessary that any penalty should be 
affixed to the misdemeanor of selling liquor in local option 
towns, inasmuch as the statutory penalty for misdemeanors 
was prescribed in the general body of the laws of the State. 
He goes on to state that prior to the passage of this excise 
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law there was simply a tradition that local laws had once 
been passed authorizing the people of two counties only 
to vote for local prohibition. ‘The vague and partial local 
option has been changed into definite and general local 
option by a provision that any town in the State may vote 
for local prohibition, and that no licenses shall be granted 
in case of such vote. 

Last week’s conventions furnished cumulative evidence 
that President Harrison will be the nominee of the 
Republican party, and ex President Cleveland of the 
Democratic. It is true that the Montana Republican 
Convention chose delegates who are first of all for Mr. 
Blaine, but even these will probably vote for President 
Harrison. All of the Democratic conventions held were 
enthusiastic for Cleveland. New Hampshire and Missouri 
instructed their delegates for Cleveland, and in Connecti- 
cut the supporters of Hill were uniformly defeated. 
The Iowa Democratic Convention instructed its delegation 
to present the name of Governor Boies, but this action will 
probably have more influence in the selection of the candi- 
date for Vice-President than the candidate for President. 
That the Republican Conventions have so generally 
favored Harrison is much less significant than that the 
Democratic Conventions have so generally favored Cleve- 
land. Missouri is the home of Mr. Bland, yet the Missouri 
Convention has coupled its choice of Cleveland delegates 
with a platform declaration that “it is the duty of Congress to 
readjust the coinage ratio and open its mints to the free 
coinage of both metals, instead of discontinuing the 
coinage of either for the derangement of commodity values 
and the contraction of the currency below the natural basis 
of supply.” Theother Democratic Conventions in the North- 
west have in like manner shelved the free-coinage issue 
at the same time that they have instructed their delegates 
to vote for Cleveland. Michigan ignored the silver issue 
altogether, Minnesota demanded that “the number of 
grains of either metal in the unit of coinage shall be 
equivalent in value,” and Wisconsin went to the extreme 
length of denouncing the silver purchases provided for in 
the Sherman Act as “a menace to the maintenance of a 
sound and stable currency.” Even Iowa, which has sent 
a delegation pledged to Boies and the free coinage of silver, 
repeats in its platform almost verbatim President Harrison’s 
famous phrase that “every dollar shall always and every- 
where be as good as every other dollar.” The Western 
Democrats have beat a retreat upon the silver issue, and 
joined with Eastern Democrats in demanding that the 
campaign shall be fought upon the issue of tariff reform. 

The reforms wrought in Egypt by England in the last 
nine years are admirably summarized by Mr. E H. Wood- 
ruff in a letter to the “ Nation.” Putting the total result 
in general terms, he asserts that “a looted treasury, a dis- 
organized and almost hopelessly corrupt administration, a 
rebellious and cowardly army, and a people crushed under 
unbearable taxation, have in this short space of time, and 
in the face of Oriental apathy and French obstruction, 
been metamorphosed into order, plenty, and content.” 
Recognizing that material and financial prosperity in 
Egypt depended primarily on agriculture, and that this in 
turn depended on irrigation, English engineers have put 
in fifteen hundred miles of drains, have reclaimed two 
hundred thousand acres from the lagoons north of the Nile 
Delta, and have under construction a system of canals, 
sluices, and weirs, to cost $3,000 000, which will irrigate 
the whole Nile valley. As a single result of the work 
already done, it is stated that the annual yield of cotton 
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has increased by one hundred and fifty thousand tons, 


valued at $4,000,000. The corrupt and tyrannical system 
of clearing the canals from silt deposits by forced, unpaid 
labor has been abolished and paid contract labor substi- 
tuted. The old corzée system was a fertile cause of brib- 
ery, favoritism, and neglect of the general interest. Slavery 
has been discouraged and is rapidly disappearing. Agri- 
cultural roads are being made, and the cart is taking the 
place of the camel. The army has been reorganized; 
instead of being half-starved, whipped, and cheated of pay, 
the Egyptian soldiers are now well fed, regularly paid, and 
encouraged to have an esprit de corps. No wonder they 
acted like cowards at Tel-el-Kebir, under the old training 
of abuse and insult; in recent engagements they have 
shown the effect of decent and reasonable treatment. In 
the civil service, in postal arrangements, in police and 
sanitary matters, in educational and judiciary appointments 
—everywhere there have been sweeping and radical 
reforms. The most creditable side of the story is that 
Egyptians have been emp'oyed everywhere, in every grade 
of public service, whenever possible; there has been no 
grasping of offices and salaries for English residents ; in 
the immense irrigation system, for instance, only seven- 
teen Englishmen are employed from toptobottom. There 
is an honest and consistent effort to make the people of 
Egypt self-helpful and independent. Whatever may be 
said of the international aspects of the Egyptian question, 
it must be admitted that, industrially and financially, the 
country has gained enormously from the English predomi- 
nance. 

The general election in England will probably take 
place in July or August, and as the time approaches the 
political interest becomes more intense. Lord Salisbury 
has given the country a great sensation, and entirely shifted 
the ground of Conservative opposition to Home Rule, in a 
speech delivered recently in Covent Garden, in which he 
declared that the fundamental objection to Home Rule for 
Ireland lay in the danger to which the Protestant minority 
in the north of that country would be exposed in the hands 
of the Catholic majority in the south. Lord Salisbury is 
always effective, and sometimes almost brutally incisive. 
On this occasion he went to extraordinary lengths by de- 
claring that “ Parliament has a right to govern the people 
of Ulster; it has not a right to sell them into slavery,” 
and that if a parliament or a king were to abuse their 
powers in this way the people of Ulster would show that 
they have not lost their love of freedom. If the military is 
used to “subject the people of Ulster to Dr. Walsh and 
his friends,” society will be rent in two, If this means 
anything, it certainly means civil war. Coming from the 
Prime Minister, this was so strong and sweeping a state- 
ment that it seemed revolutionary, and no recent political 
utterance has made so sudden and deep an impression on 
the English people. Lord Salisbury is an extremely able 
man, and a politician of great adroitness. It is probable, 
therefore, that this bold declaration was made with a clear 
perception of the effect which it would produce, and it 
now remains to be seen whether this dashing bit of polit‘cs 
will succeed. It is undoubtedly true that the chief objec- 
tion entertained by the majority of Englishmen to Home 
Rule is the fear of the very thing which Lord Salisbury 
predicts would happen in case Home Rule were granted— 
the fear that the Protestant minority would be left at the 
mercy of the Catholic majority. Mr. Gladstone has more 
than once taken note of this objection, and declared that 
any scheme of Home Rule must amply protect the rights 
of the minority, but so long as Mr. Gladstone refuses to 
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announce a definite scheme the objection will have force— 
with many Englishmen a controlling force ; and Lord Salis- 
bury’s appeal to religious prejudice, although indicating a 
feeling that the Conservatives are losing ground on their 
main position that Home Rule would mean the breaking 
up of the Empire, may have a great effect on the campaign. 


The English Government has accepted the invitation of 
the United States to take part in an International Confer- 
ence on the silver question, and it is reported that favor- 
able responses have also been received from Italy and 
Austria-Hungary.{ The fact that England is willing to 
enter into such a conference is probably a slight indication 
of that change of public sentiment upon this question of 
which other indications have not been wanting. Bimet- 
allism may still lie far in the future, but, in spite of the 
protests of the London “ Times,” the “ St. James’s Gazette,” 
and other Conservative organs, we are inclined to believe 
that the mere realization of an international conference may 
be regarded as registering one step toward international 
bimetallism. We are equally convinced, as our readers know, 
that an attempt on the part of the United States alone to 
establish bimetallism would be to make the United States 
practically a silver monometallic country, and that an 
agreement by the great commercial nations of the world to 
maintain the free coinage both of gold and silver upon 
some agreed ratio would of itself maintain that ratio unless 
very extraordinary changes in the production of the pre- 
cious metals took place, and would at once give to the 
credit system of the world a broader and a more substan- 
tial basis than it now possesses. 


It is continually said by Mr. Gladstone’s critics that he 
is always fencing and taking positions with so much dex- 
terity that he can face either way according to the event. 
The injustice of this criticism has been twice shown in a 
very striking way recently, first by his refusal to even con- 
fer with the delegation of workingmen with regard to the 
eight-hour movement, and, second, by his outspoken letter 
on woman suffrage, which has excited widespread com- 
ment. Women who are rate-payers in England already 
have the right to vote in municipal elections, and a bill 
was lately introduced into Parliament giving these women 
the right to vote for members of Parliament; with this 
difference, however, that the municipal franchise is based 
on a preparatory qualification, and the proposed Parlia- 
mentary franchise is free from such qualification. This 
raises the question whether, if the bill became a law, it 
would not make woman suffrage universal. Parliament- 


ary discussion has awakened little attention, but Mr. | 


Gladstone has stirred wide interest by making two very 
distinct points. He says that the advocates of woman 
suffrage have so far attempted to secure their end almost 
entirely by asking legislative bodies for special enactments, 
and that they have not gone to the people with general 
agitation for constitutional amendment. A change so 
radical, he declares, ought to be made only upon the 
judgment of the entire people, specially consulted for that 
purpose. Further, Mr. Gladstone says, in accordance with 
a position often stated in these columns, that the respon- 
sibility of voting should not be put upon women until it 
has been determined that they really want it; in other 
words, that a minority of the women of the country ought 
not to force the duties of the franchise upon a majority. 

A Home Rule crisis appears to be approaching in Nor- 

way, and fears are entertained in some quarters that the 
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union between Norway and Sweden may be endangered as 
aresult. The “ Review of Reviews” prints opinions on 
the subject both from the Swedish and the Norse point of 
view. The Swedish writer deplores the agitation in Nor- 
way, and declares that the denunciations of the Swedes 
now so common in that country will at last foster a genuine 
hatred between the two countries, and that when this state 
of feeling is aroused the union will be worthless. Accord- 
ing to this writer, a reckless party spirit is responsible for 
the Norse agitation, both Conservatives and Liberals turning 
all their energies to flattering the national pride. A promi- 
nent Norwegian states the case very differently. He 
declares that the Norse Liberal press, as a whole, has been 
very moderate in its tone, and that the agitation is an 
inevitable result of political conditions in the two countries, 
Norway, a “ free, independent, indivisible, and inalienable 
State,” was united with Sweden by act of union in 1814. 
Since that day she has made rapid strides both in art and 
commerce. Her shipping trade is three times as great as 
that of Sweden, and is second only to that of England. 
This growth is due to the vigor of popular life and the 
spread of the democratic spirit, but while the democratic 
party is in the ascendant in Norway, the aristocratic party 
is in the ascendant in Sweden. The struggle is in realitya 
fight between Norse liberalism and Swedish officialism and 
conservatism. The immediate object of agitation in Nor- 
way is independent consular representation. Under the 
present systems the representatives of Norway and Sweden 
in foreign countries are responsible to the Swedish Foreign 
Minister. Norway now asks for a Foreign Minister of her 
own, responsible to the Norwegian Storthing and empow- 
ered to appoint Norwegian ambassadors as well as Nor- 
wegian consuls in foreign ports. The questio. of am- 
bassadors they are willing to waive, but the ques- 
tion of consuls must be settled at once. The country 
which has the preponderance of trade ought to have the 
foreign representation of trade in its own hands, The 
Norwegians hold that the union between the two countries 
is a partnership, and that a fair division of the business 
involves the granting of the Norse claims.™ That all the 
loud talking is not done in Norway is evident from the 
fact that some of the Swedish papers have been talking 
about sending troops into that country—a threat which 
does not in the least disturb the Norwegians, who are 
quite conscious of their own strength. In the end it 
would seem as if their claims must be conceded. 

We have referred briefly heretofore to the troubles in 
which the French are involved with the King of Dahomey 
and to the latter’s threats of a war of extermination upon 
the French colonists. The matter has lately come up 
before the Chamber of Deputies, and the Government has 
been fully sustained in its position. It can hard'y be said 
that there is any dispute between the natives and the 
colonists, for King Behanzin has no reason but his own 
will and savage instincts for refusing to carry out the 


_treaty made by his father. King Gelele agreed, in 1878, 


to grant undisturbed possession of the Dahomey coast to 
the French. The latter have settled the coast and have 
opened up a considerable trade; but they have always 
been in danger from the barbarous and cruel character of 
the inland rulers, and when, two years ago, Behanzin 
repudiated his father’s treaty, they tried to make a friend 
of him by promisirg him a subsidy of four thousand dollars 
a year in return for freedom from molestation. The 
ignorant monarch, who is as bloodthirsty a wretch as any 
of his ancestors, and who still keeps up the traditions of 
human sacrifices on an enormous scale, and maintains his 
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Amazonian army, not unnaturally thought that the French 
were afraid of him and kept his agreement for only so long 
as he pleased. He now openly threatens to destroy 
Porto Bello and other settlements, and his followers have 
already attacked the more detached groups of settlers. It 
is certain that no permanent peace can be had until the 
French Government has completely subdued this brutal 
king; that it has full justification for severe measures can- 
not be doubted. 


Continual references to Morocco in the dispatches and 
letters from abroad show how sharply the great Powers 
are watching the development of affairs in that country. 
Lord Salisbury, in a recent speech, intimated that a very 
serious question might any day arise in connection with 
Morocco. We have already commented on the fact that 
Spain, Italy, France, Germany, and Great Britain are 
gathered, like importunate and suspicious heirs, around the 
death-bed of the unhappy Sultan of that country, each 
determined to seize the estate, or at least to prevent others 
from seizing it. Morocco is not to be consulted in the 
settlement of this question, which is to turn, not on her own 
advantage, but on her relation to the general European 
situation. The possession of Morocco has come to be 
what the possession of Gibraltar once was, the key of the 
Mediterranean. Twenty miles of water stretch between 
Gibraltar and the African shore. In old times, when 
vessels were dependent upon winds and currents, they 
were forced to enter the Mediterranean within range of the 
Gibraltar guns. In these days, when steamships choose 
their way and their time, they can pass beyond the range 
of the English cannon. Tangier, on the other hand, lies 
on a projecting point of the African shore, only nine miles 
distant from Spain, and affords not only excellent anchor- 
age, but, with proper fortification, complete command of 
both the exit and the entrance to the Mediterranean. The 
interests of the great Powers in the command of that sea, 
as well as in the distribution of territory in northern 
Africa, are so many and so complicated that any country 
may become at any time the center of a European struggle, 
and it is not impossible that this may be the unhappy fate 
of Morocco. 


Traditionalism: An Indictment 


We called attention last week to the extraordinary action 
of Princeton in accepting the resignation of a professor of 
church history because he would not pledge himself to 
teach in accordance with the traditional views of his pred- 
ecessors. What a theme this action would afford for the 
cartoonist: the professor of geography representing the 
world as flat, because it was so represented in the sixteenth 
century; the professor of astronomy teaching that the sun 
revolves around the earth, because ancient astronomers so 
believed and taught; the professor of physiology leaving 
his pupils ignorant of the circulation of the blood, because 
traditional physiology knew nothing of such circulation ; 
the professor of chemistry searching for the elixir of life, 
because that is what ancient alchemy sought for ; and the 
college boys playing tag and three-old-cat because these 
were the games of their childhood. Princeton does none 
of these things because it is not self-consistent. It pledges 
its professors to traditionalism only in theology. But tra- 
ditionalism is no better in theology than in any other sci- 
ence. 

It is worse. 

God has moved on the hearts and minds of certain men 
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of exceptional genius, and bid them testify to him, that so 
they may call others to see what they saw, hear what they” 
heard, and live lives like theirs. This message of theirs is 
the Bible. The Church takes this Bible, studies it, ana- 
lyzes it, restates its message in philosophic and scientific 
forms, or casts it in polemical forms for purposes of contro- 
versy. The creeds are the Bible tempered in the fires of 
controversy, and with an edge added. Subsequent stu- 
dents examine, analyze, interpret these historic creeds, 
and restate them in more modern language. Traditional- 
ism makes these last statements authoritative. It requires, 
or attempts to require, men to accept, under penalty, what 
modern theology says concerning what ancient theology 
says concerning what the Bible says concerning God. In- 
stead of God it gives a photograph of a photograph of a 
photograph. Walk in the light of God, says the Apostle. 
No! replies traditionalism. The sunlight is reflected from 
the moon, and the moonlight is reflected from our mirror. 
Walk in the light of our mirror. 

Traditionalism claims not merely respect for ancient be- 
liefs; to that they are entitled. It claims authority for 
ancient beliefs ; and to authority they are not entitled. The 
Church owes a debt to Princeton for making this issue per- 
fectly clear. Professor Van Dyke believes in God as the All- 
Father, and in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of mankind. He 
believes in the Bible as the Word of God. He believes 
in the Westminster Confession of Faith as containing 
the system of doctrine embodied in the Bible. But he 
will not pledge himself to teach only what Princeton 
traditions have taught concerning what the Westminster 
Confession teaches concerning what the Bible teaches 
concerning God and Christ; and therefore he may not 
teach Church history in that University. This is trad 
tionalism: the spirit which puts the Bible above truth ; the 
creed above the Bible; and the tradition above the creed. 
“It teaches,” says Christ, “as doctrines the command- 
ments of men.” With an effrontery that would be astound 
ing were it not so familiar, traditionalism accuses of heresy 
and schism those who refuse to accept its authority. We 
indict it as the enemy of the Church, of the race, of religion,. 
and of God. 

We indict traditionalism as an obstacle to the study of 
the Bible. In Christ’s time it declared, “The Mishna 
[the Hebrew tradition] is wine, the Bible is water.” In 
Luther’s time it first chained the Bible, then burnt it. In 
the seventeenth century it substituted homilies and essays. 
for Bible exposition in the pulpit, and condemned Method+ 
ism for reopening the Bible to the common people. In 
Puritan New England it forbade the organization of 
Sunday-schools for the study of the Bible. To-day Pro- 
fessor Briggs puts the Pentateuch under his microscope 
and discovers, or thinks he discovers, the original docu- 
ments of which it was composed. The same spirit of tra- 
ditionalism obstructs and condemns this study. It does 
not show, hardly attempts to show, that the Pentateuch is 
not composed of pre-existing documents ; but it threatens 
to turn Professor Briggs out of the Church for making the 
discovery. Liberty of investigation is essential to thor- 
oughness of investigation. The spirit which determines. 
beforehand what a man may find in the Bible forbids 
genuine study of the Bible. 

We indict traditionalism as the mother of schism and 
sectarianism. No man, no school of men, has the 
whole truth, for truth is infinite and man is finite. The 
river of God, flowing down through the centuries, is too 
large to be bottled by any one sect. But traditionalism 
puts a part for the whole. It claims to be wiser than Paul, 
who declared of himself, “ We know in part, and we proph- 
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esy in part.” Roman traditionalism puts Roman theol- 
ogy for the whole; Congregational traditionalism puts 
Congregational theology for the whole. The one confounds 
Romanism, the other Congregationalism, with Christianity. 
(One makes Rome, the other Boston, the capital of the 
Kingdom of God. Traditionalism puts an interpretation 
of an interpretation of an interpretation of God, for God 
himself. Under its perverting influence the Church of 
God is rent into fragments. The Presbyterians form their 
little sect, the Methodists their little sect, the Congre- 
gationalists their little no-sect; each one not content to 
testify to its own glimpse of the truth, while rejoicing in 
the different glimpse which its brother has obtained, but 
each one claiming to see all and to cast out of its fellow- 
ship its brother as a false prophet. 

We indict traditionalism as the mother of skepticism. 
Pretending to defend the faith, it destroys the faith. For 
the faith of the prophets and the apostles, faith in God 
and in Jesus Christ his Son, it substitutes faith in the 
Bible ; for faith in the Bible, faith in an ancient creed 
about the Bible; for faith in the ancient creed about the 
Bible, faith in a modern teaching about that creed. 
' Myriads of men in this age who believe in a God of right- 
eousness manifested in Jesus Christ are counted as 
skeptics because they do not believe in the traditions 
of the elders; and myriads more confound the two and 
count themselves skeptics. They eat the meat of the nut, 
but they refuse to prick their fingers with the empty burr 
which traditionalism offers in lieu of the nut. Faith is in 
God in Christ, in a righteous life of faith and hope and 
love; not in what modern teachers think that ancient 
teachers thought that still more ancient teachers thought 
about that life. The skepticism which refuses to accept 
as doctrines the commandments of men is a right Christian 
skepticism. 

We indict traditionalism as the parent of hypocrisy. It 
requires men to subscribe to creeds which they do not 
believe ; to make believe that they believe; to use words 
in a double sense; to employ them to conceal, not ex- 
press, their meaning. It makes creeds as ambiguous and 
double-faced as a political platform. It casts public 
suspicion over the whole clergy, whom it endeavors to 
bribe or coerce into preaching, not what they believe to 
be true, but what they believe the Church believes they 
ought to believe. 

We indict traditionalism as a foe which excludes from 
the pulpit and from the Church many a noble Christian 
young man. Science, philosophy, law, medicine, reward 
the youth who adds to their horizon by original investiga- 
tion and new discovery; but the reward which traditional- 
ism offers to the youth for similar contributions in theology 
is a church quarrel and an ecclesiastical trial. No wonder 
that men of moderate abilities and unpolemical spirit 
avoid a profession in which they must fight for liberty with 
one hand in order that the other may be free to fight for 
God and humanity. The pulpit ought to be the freest 
platform on God’s earth ; traditionalism endeavors to make 
it a cell. The minister should be the freest man; tradi- 
tionalism loads him with chains. In the Congregational 
denomination it has for the past five years prevented num- 
bers of consecrated young men and women from preaching 
the Gospel. They believed in God as the All-Father and 
in Christ as the All-Saviour. They believed in the Bible 
as containing the Glad Tidings which they wished to 
preach. They believed in the great Ecumenical Symbols 
of Christendom—the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds. 
They believed in all the creeds of acknowledged weight in 
the Congregational denomination. But they did not 
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believe what traditionalism thought those creeds ought to 
contain, but do not contain; and traditionalism has bid 
them stay at home. 

We indict traditionalism because it represses spiritual 
life. ‘ Grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” is the divine command. Traditionalism 
forbids this growth. It denies that growth is possible. It 
requires humanity to stop growing. It forbids the Church 
to understand the creed or the Bible or Christ or the 
Father better than the past understood them. 

The Bible is a guide to God; the creed is a guide 
to the Bible; modern teaching should be a guide to 
all three. Traditionalism makes modern teaching an 
obstacle to an independent study of the creed; it makes 
modern teaching and the creed obstacles to the in- 
dependent study of the Bible; and it makes all three 
obstacles to a direct, personal approach to and fellow- 
ship with God. Liberty has been on the defensive too 
long. Patience has ceased to be a virtue. We indict 
this spirit of traditionalism as pretentious, narrow, intol- 
erant, self-conceited, pugnacious. It crucified Christ, per- 
secuted the Waldenses, burnt Huss, fought Luther, mar- 
tyred the Huguenots, stifled the voice of the English 
Reformation, exiled the Puritans, drove Jonathan Edwards 
from his parish, vilified and slandered Finney, Lyman 
Beecher, Albert Barnes. It has been a greater enemy to 
the Church of God than dormant skepticism and open in- 
fidelity combined. It creates schism, unbelief, hypocrisy ; 
it shuts up the Bible, and closes the door of both Church 
and pulpit to Christ’s men. 

In so far as the traditionalists are content to help us to 
an understanding of the ancient faith of the Church, we 
gratefully accept their help. In so far as that ancient 
faith serves to interpret the Word of God, we gratefully 
avail ourselves of the interpretation. And in that Word 
itself we rejoice, because it leads us to Him who was the 
light and life of those whose experience it records. But 
when traditionalism rears its triple wall of obstruction 
between the soul and God, we challenge its right and deny 
its authority. Tradition, creeds, and Bible serve their 
true purpose only as they guide to God himself; they 
exist only that we may walk with God as Enoch walked, 
see Him beckoning us to duty as Abraham was beckoned, 
find Him in dungeon and palace as Joseph found Him, 
sing to Him as David sang in limestone cave or ceiled 
palace, rejoice in Him as Isaiah rejoiced, be comforted in 
Him as Jeremiah was comfofted, follow on to know 
Him as Paul followed, and as John have our fellowship 
with Him and with His Son Jesus Christ. 


Archbishop Ireland 


The decision of the Pope in the Faribault case, reported 
in another column, is very significant. With true Papal 
skill, it is couched in very moderate language. The action 
of Archbishop Ireland in turning over the parish school to 
the State authorities and to State support is not approved ; 
it is only “tolerated.” But when the Holy See tolerates 
a plan which is avowedly a departure from the ideal of 
the Church, he approves it in the only way in which an 
infallible Pontiff can approve a departure from an infallible 
ideal. 

We have heretofore pointed out to our readers that the 
Roman Catholic Church, like every other Church, has in it 
two parties ; they may be variously designated as the Con- 
servative and Progressive, or the Narrow and Broad, or the 
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High Church and Low Church, or the Ecclesiastical and 
the Humane, or the Roman andthe American. Archbishop 
Ireland represents the latter, Archbishop Corrigan, of this 
city, the former, wing. The action of the Pope in this case 
is an indorsement of the policy and spirit of the latter or 
progressive party. It is quite in harmony with the Pope’s 
action in recognizing the Republic in France, and in 
issuing an Encyclical on the labor question. It is an 
approval, not less emphatic because so diplomatically 
couched, of the policy which would make a Catholic rather 
than a Roman Church; which, insisting on loyalty to the 
Church and its supreme father, the Bishop of Rome, 
nevertheless recognizes, within the limits of that loyalty, a 
large field for liberty of faith, action, and tempera- 
ment. 

In this country no man has done more to imbue the 
Church with the American and humane spirit than Arch- 
bishop Ireland, a portrait and a biographical sketch of 
whom we present to our readers in this issue. He is a 
devoted Catholic. His loyalty to the Church and to the 
Holy See no one has ever questioned. He is not a “ come- 
outer.” But he is also loyal to America and to free insti- 
tutions. He believes in education by the Church ; but he 
believes that education by the State is better than igno- 
rance. He is the friend of the poor and the needy, the 
friend of humanity, and therefore the friend of God. He 
is the enemy of oppression, of intemperance, of ignorance, 
of whatever debases and degrades mankind. And he is 
both a wiser and a better servant of his Church because 
he is a loyal American and a lover of mankind. Both he 
and his Church are to be congratulated on the well-earned 
approbation accorded him by his superior. 


* 


Unjust and Unchristian 


The Rev. Dr. James McLeod, of Albany, has recently 
been the victim of a method of discussing a man’s charac- 
ter which, to put it in plain terms, violates the most sacred 
private rights, and, if employed in the ordinary business 
transactions of life, would be characterized as an outrage. 
Dr. McLeod’s name has been used in connection with 
the pastorate of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
of this city. He had written to one of the elders of that 
church protesting strongly against any continuance of the 
discussion which had arisen with regard to extending a call 
to him. On the evening of the 11th, at a meeting of the 
church, the question of extending such a call was discussed, 
and although a considerable majority favored the call, a 
minority strenuously opposed it, and the matter was 
dropped. In the course of the discussion statements were 
made declaring that Dr. McLeod was lacking in intellect- 
uality, that he spoke to empty seats in a former parish, and 
that he did not pay his debts. These charges seem to have 
been made on the authority of an “aunt” of one of the 
members of the church. Dr. McLeod was not present, 
nor do we understand that any authorized friend of his was 
present to meet such charges. In other words, Dr. Mc- 
Leod was put upon trial publicly in a church, reporters 
being present, or reports of the meetings furnished in the 
newspapers, and charges were made affecting his private 
character which he was not permitted to meet. He was 
tried and practically condemned without notice and with- 
out opportunity of being heard. He justly feels deep 
indignation, tempered in expression, however, by a rare 
Christian courtesy and patience. It is hardly necessary 


to say that Dr. McLeod’s intellectual and moral character 
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stands in no need of defense, and that he will not suffer 
permanently from the attack to which he was submitted 
without the opportunity of defending himself. Such things 
are neither Christian, honorable, nor decent. A minister’s 
character is his capital; it ought to be above reproach. 
When a minister is called to a church it is right that his 
character should be made the subject of inquiry; but to 
attack it in his absence, to bring charges when he is not 
present to meet them, and to do this after he has requested 
that the discussion of his name shall cease, is an unjustifi- 
able and unpardonable violation of the rights of character. 
It is high time that some more Christian method were 


employed. 


The ‘* Evening Post’s” Question 


The “Evening Post” questions the good faith of The 
Christian Union in citing Henry V. Poor as authority for 
the estimate that $30,000 per mile more than represented 
the actual cost of American railroads. Says the “ Post :” 


“The briefest reference to Poor’s Manual for 1884 shows that the 
estimate of cost is for new prairie railroads. His phrases are : ‘ The 
cost of the mileage constructed certainly did not exceed $30,000 per 
mile '—/. ¢., during that year, and ‘It is safe to assume that the 
new mileage constructed in the past three years cost about $30,000 to 
the mile. In addition a very large amount of fresh capital is yearly 
expended on old lines, so that we have for many years past been ex- 
pending upon railroads considerably over $1,000,000 every working 
day in the year.’ Not only has Poor been misquoted, but it is on the 
face of it absurd to apply the cost of new branches as a criterion for 
the value of old Eastern roads whose terminals in the great cities alone 
are beyond price. . . . In short, when The Christian Union distcrted 
the language of Poor’s Manual, and argued from that misstatement, 
through a series of false reasonings, up to a defense of Anarchy on the 
part of the poor because of the grasping by the rich, in this case, of 
what they ought not to earn, did it mislead its readers ignorantly or 
willfully ?” 

Had the editor of the “ Evening Post” read the whole 
of the first paragraph from which he quotes, he would have 
found that Poor was speaking of roads all over the country, 
capitalized at $70,000 a mile, or exactly the average cap- 
italization of American railroads. Had he read the para- 
graph immediately succeeding the second from which he 
quotes, he would have found the following: “If it be as- 
sumed that the cost in money of a// roads in operation in 
1883 did not exceed, as it certainly did not, the amount of 
their funded and floating debts, $3,737,410,728 [$34,000 per 
mile], the actual investment was a most profitable one. 
The net earnings for the year were $336,911,884, a sum 
equal to about 9 percent.on their cost. If the fictitious 
capital be eliminated from their accounts, their success as 
investments would have no parallel.” 

The “ Evening Post” has protested so frequently against 
garbled extracts that we do not ask the question whether 
it has willfully misrepresented Poor’s statement. Every- 
thing in the “ Post” always indicates that it really believes 
that overcapitalization exists only in the imagination of the 
public, and that the owners of railroads are subjected to 
peculiar hardships. In fact, one of its editors, in an ex- 
cellent article in this month’s “ Forum,” assumes that the 
average return upon the public indebtedness and railroad 
capitalization of the world is but 1 per cent., when it would 
have helped his argument to assume 4 per cent. The 
editors of the “ Post” have evidently been as much misled 
as its readers. We ask them, however, to withdraw the 
accusation that we have misquoted Poor, and print the 
paragraph telling their readers what Poor says concerning 
inflated capitalization, 


‘ 
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The Consumption of Liquor 


Some Statistics of the Drink Question Graphically Presented 


The accompanying charts prepared by Mr. F. H. Hewes, 
showing the per capita consumption of liquor in the United 
States and in various countries in western Europe, are 
based upon official publications. The American statistics 
are quite authoritative ; those for western Europe less so. 
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The heavy tax this country has imposed upon distilled liquor 
since the Civil War seems to have lessened consumption, 
though it must be remembered that before the War alcohol 
was used much more extensively for manufacturing purposes. 
Orne gallon of whisky contains as much alcohol as ten 
gallons of beer. The increase of ten gallons per capita 
in the consumption of beer since 1860 is, therefore, offset 
by the decrease of one gallon in the consumption of 
spirits. 

Mr. Hewes’s most interesting table, however, is the one 
bringing out the fact that the United States consumes six 
times as much domestic wine as imported. The common 
impression among well-to-do wine-drinkers is that the 
ratio is almost the reverse. Yet Mr. Hewes writes us 
that even the “imported ” wine is some of it home-grown. 
The publisher of the “Wine and Spirit Gazette” informs 
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him that “ within a few weeks five vessels have left San 
Francisco for France, wholly laden with California wine. 
The California wines are so very rich in alcohol that it is 
found to be profitable to the French producers to import 
them, mingle them with native French products, and then 
export them back to the United States, thereby furnishing 
one of the choicest brands of imported wines.” 

As regards international comparisons, the most striking 
and the most encouraging is that between Great Britain 
and the United States. The race elements in these two 
countries are substantially the same, and the climate is 
substantially the same. Even the tax imposed on liquor 
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in each country is substantially the same. Yet Great 
Britain, with 37,000,000 people, consumes as much liquor as 
the United States, with 62,000,000 people. This difference 
can be attributed only to the greater age and greater 
strength of the temperance cause here in the United 
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lants. But this consideration is of minor importance, and 
the causa causans of our comparative temperance here in 
America is the moral sentiment upon the question. Even 
in Great Britain, Chancellor Goschen, in reporting his last 
budget, pointed out that since 1876 the consumption of 
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States. The mass of our people have more money to spend 
each year than the people of England. Yet they spend 
but two-thirds as much upon intoxicating liquors. 

It may be that one reason why our people spend less 
upon liquors than the British is that they are better fed and 
better housed, and so have less need of artificial stimu- 


distilled liquors has remained stationary, while the con- 
sumption of tea and cocoa has about doubled. The time 
at which the “ high-spirit market” was reached was also 
the time at which the temperance movement in England 
began to be a moral and political power. There is no 
reason for discouragement in carrying on the work. 


* 


Archbishop Ireland, the Leader of American Catholicism 
By Albert Shaw 


In qualities of high leadership, Archbishop Ireland is 
undoubtedly the foremost American Catholic of this gen- 
eration. With strong and clear convictions, he is also 
endowed with a splendid and aggressive type of courage. 
But, though gallant and militant, he is never merely bellig- 
erent; and he is quite incapable of the quarrelsome rancor 
that mars the dignity of so many ecclesiastics, both 
Protestant and Catholic. He is called a liberal, and he is 
certainly anything but a bigot and a reactionist. But 
whether in the domain of theology and the Church, or in 
that of society and the State, his instincts are always for 
conservation. It perhaps vexes some of his enemies in 
the Catholic Church to know, as they must, that there can 
never really be the faintest taint of heresy about him. 
He is as orthodox a churchman as any of them, but it 


happens that he is a great many other things besides 
which some of them are not. 

Personally John Ireland is a devout Christian of a large 
and hopeful kind of faith. But he is not by temperament 
either the mystic or the pietist. There are among his 
brother bishops in this country men of a more spiritual 
cast, and men more profoundly versed in theology, meta- 
physics, and Christian apologetics. It is to the statesman- 
like type that Archbishop Ireland belongs. His power 
and success are in some measure due to a presence and 
personality that fit him especially for public life. He is 
tall and of commanding figure, and there is about him an 
air of distinction and superiority that gives him an ad- 
vantage on the platform with other public men on secular 
occasions. Of the men who speak English to-day he has 
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few superiors as an orator. Without being able to explain 
precisely why, I may say that as a public speaker he always 
reminds me of Mr. Gladstone. His eloquence is of a native 
and spontaneous quality, but it is never frothy or “ hifalu- 
tin.” His flow of language is beautifully idiomatic and 
lucid. His wit is an ever-ready weapon, but he does not 
use it cruelly. 

In St. Paul and Minneapolis the Archbishop is a man 
among men. His familiarity is never of the kind that 
breeds contempt, but he is entirely approachable, and is 
always the good citizen interested in every phase of the 
welfare of his diocese and of the Twin Cities. It must be 
remembered that he is no stranger there. He was ordained 
as a priest at St. Paul about the year 1860, and he served 
in the war as chaplain of a Minnesota regiment. He was con- 
secrated as coadjutor to the Bishop of St. Paul in 1875, and 
became Bishop himself in 1884. Having been, therefore, a 
resident of St. Paul through his entire manhood, he has 
grown into close identity with the wonderful developments 
about him. 

In the management of his diocese his work speaks for 
itself. No bishop anywhere insists more strongly upon an 
educated and devoted priesthood ; and he is fortunate in 
having under him many clergymen who, like himself, are 
active workers for the promotion of every good cause. 
Conspicuous among his efficient associates has been Father 
McGolrick, of Minneapolis, who nearly two years ago was 
consecrated Bishop of Duluth, at the same time that Bishop 
Ireland was raised to the archbishopric. These men, for 
many years past, have worked hand in hand with their 
Protestant neighbors for every general cause and interest 
that would improve the morals and promote the best civil- 
ization of the growing Northwest. Thus Archbishop Ire 
land has worked as President of the Law and Order 
League of St. Paul, while Bishop McGolrick has served on 
the Public Library Board of Minneapolis with rare effi- 
ciency and usefulness. In such concerns as Associated 
Charities, these Catholic leaders have always been among 
the readiest and most faithful helpers. 

Doing everything that lies in their power to promote 
total abstinence among their Catholic population, they show 
in other ways the kindliest interest in the temporal thrift 
and prosperity of the people under their pastoral charge, 
promoting all well-devised forms of benefit societies. I 
might, for instance, produce some interesting facts to show 
how much they have done for their flocks through the 
one medium of Building and Loan Associations ; and numer- 
ous other wise and generous activities would have to be men- 
tioned to make the list at all complete. Thus the story of 
Archbishop Ireland’s life and work could not be fairly told 
without allusion in some detail to the successful farming 
colonies he has planted upon the broad prairies of Minne- 
sota, having first secured large tracts for this purpose from 
the land-grant railways and other landholding companies. 
These Northwestern prelates have long discountenanced 
every form of lottery at church fairs, and every other prac- 
tice unworthy of encouragement by the Christian Church. 

Archbishop Ireland’s visits to Rome have been of great 
benefit in helping the Pope and the Italian cardinals to 
understand better the nature of American institutions. 
The Catholic Church in this country is a great objective 
fact. A still greater objective fact is the Catholic Church 
of the whole world, which has its center at Rome. Protes- 
tants may dislike the idea of Vatican interference in 
American matters as heartily as they please; but the sim- 
ple truth will remain}that, so long as the Catholic Church 
is an undivided whole, its central authority will exercise in 
various ways a strong influence upon the attitude, as 
citizens and as social elements, of the Catholic people in 
any given country. For that reason it is eminently desir- 
able that the central authority should know what it is 
about. And no man is better qualified to enlighten Rome 
concerning America than the Archbishop of St. Paul. 

It should further be borne in mind that the Archbishop’s 
present visit has lasted through several months, and that 
the parochial school question in general, and the Faribault 
experiment in particular, have not by any means monopo- 
lized his whole time and attention while there. The great 
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question that has occupied the Archbishop’s mind for two 
or three years, if an outside observer may venture the 
opinion, is a question which may be stated as follows: Is 
the Catholic Church in America to be considered now and 
permanently a complex group of European colonies, or is 
it to be made American in language and sympathy, accept- 
ing in the fullest sense the principles of American gov- 
ernment and life? No man breathes the air of this 
Western continent who is a more ardent American than 
Archbishop Ireland. He is flatly opposed to the per- 
petuation of German Catholicism, Polish Catholicism, 
French Catholicism, Italian Catholicism, Bohemian Cathol- 
icism, and Hungarian Catholicism on American soil. 

He believes in the English tongue as the great American 
unifier, and in the transformation as rapidly as possible of 
all foreign immigrants into English-speaking American citi- 
zens. He is an enthusiastic admirer of the American 
public school, and he deplores the practice of educating 
the children of German immigrants in exclusively German 
parochial schools, and the children of Poles in Polish paro- 
chial schools. He wants these children made over into 
American citizens, but he does not want them to lose 
religious faith and church fealty in the process. He bas 
earnestly desired, therefore, that some modus vivendi might 
be worked out which would make it possible to turn all 
such children into our English-teaching, citizen-making, 
free public schools, without a sacrifice of the position of the 
Catholic Church, which requires that, incidental to their 
daily intellectual training, the children of Catholic families 
must have religious instruction of a specifically Catholic 
stamp. Whether or not the experimental fusion of paro- 
chial with public schools in several Minnesota towns may 
gradually lead to the acceptance of some general plan 
under which Catholics may conscientiously abandon their 
separate elementary schools, is a topic 1 need not here 
attempt to discuss. I merely wish to suggest that very few 
non-Catholics have any glimmering appreciation of the 
proportions of the pending struggle between the American 
wing of the Catholic Church and those foreignizing elements 
which have been endeavoring to commit the Vatican to the 
Cahensly scheme. 

This “‘Cahensly conspiracy” denies that the United 
States is necessarily an English-speaking country. It 
avowedly proposes that German Catholics in America 
should remain Germans, and that ecclesiastically they 
should be treated as German colonies and outposts, under 
the spiritual wing and control of the Church in Germany. 
It asks that our French-Canadian immigrants be kept in 
Gallic leading-strings by way of Quebec. Moreover, it 
holds that the great body of Italian immigrants now set- 
tling in this country should in like manner be cared for by 
Italian priests trained in Italy and sent out by the Propa- 
ganda for the express purpose of keeping these people, not 
merely adherents of Catholicism, but direct and perpetual 
constituents of //a/ian Catholicism. 

If I am not very much mistaken, then, it is this struggle 
for the unity of the Church in America upon an unequivo- 
cally American basis that has formed the Archbishop’s 
chief concern in Rome. There is reason, moreover, to 
believe that his Holiness the Pope perceives the soundness 
of the Archbishop’s position, and will in every practicable 
way lend his authority to the movement for the thorough 
transformation of immigrants to the United States into 
patriotic and intelligent American citizens. The American 
Protestant who cannot, heartily and without lurking sus- 
picion or distrustful mental reservation, commend this 
phase of the great Archbishop’s activity, is simply to be 
pitied for narrowness and bigotry. 

Archbishop Ireland’s education and experience render 
it easy for him to adapt himself to any environment. 
Born in Ireland, he came to this country when a mere boy. 
His English education is a superior one, but most of his 
school years were spent in France and Italy, and his con- 
versance with their languages and literatures is great. 
His esthetic tastes are highly cultivated, and his versatility 
renders him a most agreeable member of polite society. 
He is actively connected with projects for the material 
advancement of his city, and his business experience has 
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been unusually extended. Predictions upon few subjects 
are so gratuitous as upon the nomination of Catholic car- 
dinals in English-speaking lands; but, inasmuch as some 
of Archbishop Ireland’s enemies are disposed to declare 
that his mission in Rome has not been wholly successful, 
and that the verdict of the Vatican upon the Faribault 
plan amounts to a gently phrased snub to the St. Paul 
prelate, it may be in order to hazard the guess that the 
tender of a red hat in the near future will give a conclu- 
sive answer to all questions as to Archbishop Ireland’s 
standing at Rome and his place in the esteem of the head 
of his Church. 


The Anarchist Outbreak 
An English View 
By William Clarke 


I was coming out of a newspaper office a few months 
ago, when I ran against Mr. Hyndman, the leader of the 
Social Democratic Federation. “I am going,” said he, 
“to the ‘— —’ office, to talk with the editor about the 
suppression of our meetings in Chelsea, and to try and 
raise a protest. Mark me, if our peaceful Socialist propa- 
ganda is broken up, you will have Anarchist deeds of vio- 
lence before long. I know what I am talking about.” 
And on to the office of the paper in question hurried this 
able, honest, though cantankerous leader of the extreme 
Socialist movement. Those who have read the accounts 
of the Walsall Anarchists and of the more recent arrest 
of the writers on the Anarchist paper, ‘‘ Commonweal,” 
may be inclined to think there is some truth in what Mr. 
Hyndman said. And those who note the Anarchist scare 
nearly all over Europe at the present time will be certain 
that Mr. Hyndman’s general principle is right, and that 
where the full discussion of Socialism by the working 
classes is forbidden or abridged, there Anarchist violence 
will rear its head. 

What amount of Anarchism is there really in England? 
It is not easy to say. A correspondent of one of the 
Paris papers, some two or three years ago, sent over from 
London quite an alarmist letter, setting forth that Anarch- 
ism was progressing by leaps and bounds among the Lon- 
don masses, and that the authorities were a good deal 
frightened. And when the Walsall conspiracy was made 
known, it was stated, or hinted, that the little Socialist 
club in Walsall, to which the conspirators belonged, was 
the center of quite an extensive movement, having its 
ramifications all over this and other countries. 

I believe, after having obtained considerable knowledge 
and experience, that there is very little Anarchism in England 
outside a limited foreign circle. And, in fact, even among 
professed Anarchists like Prince Krapotkin, whom I have 
heard many times and with whom I have had occasional 
conversations, I have not found any disposition to advo- 
cate violence in a country such as this, where freedom of 
speech and publication is in the main an undoubted fact. 
Krapotkin would not hesitate to use any means in Russia, 
perhaps even in Germany, so long as he believed the means 
were effectual. The problem with him would be one, not 
of morals, but of strategy; and the same is true of that 
kind-hearted, half-crazy woman, Louise Michel. Now and 
then the latter has used language capable of being con- 
structed into an incitement to violence here, but, on the 
whole, Kraptokin and Louise Michel have respected the 
asylum conceded to them on these shores. And Krapot- 
kin himself, though a fanatic, is too good and too intel- 
lectual a man to believe very fervently in the “ propaganda 
of deed.” I have, indeed, observed how almost invariably 
the Anarchists are particularly tender, kindly people. It 
is said that Ravachol is such. So are Krapotkin and 
‘Louise Michel. Sois the misguided young “ crank ” whose 
ravings in the “ Commonweal” have resulted in his arrest. 
He called upon me some time ago, and I think I never 
met a more soft, gentle creature in my life. The fact is 
that the Anarchist is very often, in many respects, far 
better than the average human standard about him. His 
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fault is often that he expects too much of mankind; and, 
brooding over human misery as he knows it only too well 
in these huge modern cities, he cannot endure the thought 
that justice and right should be any longer violated. There 
is a little Anarchist club close by the scene of one of the 
Whitechapel murders. I never met a milder, more good- 
natured set of young men than I have seen there ; and yet, 
when the propaganda was to be carried on, these human 
doves would instantly be converted into vultures, would 
pass through their paroxysm of rage, and then sink back 
into the dove-like state once more. 

There are, however, undoubtedly a few Anarchists in 
London of a more dangerous type, ready for anything, 
eager for “red ruin and the breaking up of laws.” The 
recent arrests in France, Italy, Spain, and Germany have 
caused a stampede from those countries, and the Anarchist 
groups here have been increased in consequence. Some 
of these are under police surveillance, probably in con- 
junction with emissaries from foreign governments. Insig- 
nificant in numbers, they are desperate in character; and 
it must be remembered that it is not numbers, but concen- 
tration of purpose, that tells. The extreme men in the 
French Revolution were always a very small minority even 
in Paris, and much smaller over France; yet they made 
the great brute majority bow to their will for a long time 
because they knew what they wanted and would use any 
means to get it. 

It appears, therefore, that the Anarchists in England 
are nearly all foreigners. Indeed, | know only three Eng- 
lish Anarchists, properly so called. One is a cultivated 
lady, wife of a stock-broker ; another is, curiously enough, 
also a cultivated lady; and the third is our arrested young 
“crank” of the “ Commonweal,” if a sympathetic young 
fellow brooding over the wrongs of the poor may be called 
a genuine Anarchist. I do not say there are not others, 
but I do not know them. Now, why is it that Anarchism 
has no hold over England, while on the Continent we hear 
of massed troops and great stores of ammunition ready 
for the first ot May demonstration? This is an im- 
portant question and worth serious attention, since the 
answer to it indicates what is the only possible cure for 
the very real and very serious disease now preying on the 
vitals of Europe. 

Some persons say the English are naturally conservative, 
and that this is the reason why Anarchism does not prevail. 
Fiddlesticks! ‘The English are nothing of the kind. Mr. 
Henry George once said to me that the English were 
the least conservative people he knew; and whether 
that is true or not, it is quite certain that the average 
Englishman is much more ready for change, if the change 
will produce any practical good, than is the average 
Frenchman. ‘Take the French away from a régime of 
social injustice which compels them to rise against it, and 
see if they are not the most conservative of peoples. 
The facts of life in French Canada show that they are. 
The wonder is not that the French people rose a century 
ago against a corrupt monarchy and aristocracy, but that 
they bore it patiently so long. The English people would 
not have borne it so. Nor do | believe that there is any 
country in the world where reform is proceeding so rapidly 
with the consent of the people as in England at the present 
time. No; this explanation explains nothing. 

Then we are told that the English are more phlegmatic, 
less excitable, better balanced, than most European peo- 
ples. 1 hold this explanation to be just as fallacious as the 
former ones. Englishmen less mercurial than Germans, 
London duller and heavier than Berlin! And yet Berlin and 
Vienna are seething with Anarchism, while London would be 
practically free if it were not for Continental importations. 
And look back at English history. The Peasant Revolt, 
London’s attitude during the Commonwealth struggle, the 
shouts for “ Wilkes and Liberty” in the last century, the 
attacks on George III., the Prince Regent, and William LV., 
the forcible entry into Hyde Park in 1866, the immense labor 
demonstrations of the last few years, the County Council 
election the other day—these and other things do not 
indicate undue heaviness or phlegm. And neither is the 
Englishman quite so well balanced as some imagine. Not 
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so much so as the north or central Italians, among whom 
there is plenty of Anarchism. The Englishman, as Macau- 
lay pointed out years ago, is singularly liable to be carried 
off his feet by a wave of temporary enthusiasm. 

No. The real explanation of the almost entire absence 
of any genuine Anarchist movement in England will be 
found in the large installment of practicable Socialism which 
has been actually adopted in this country, and the com- 
plete, or nearly complete, liberty of association enjoyed 
by English workmen. There is no doubt whatever that, 
in the earlier part of the century, England was on the 
very brink of what we should now call an Anarchist move- 
ment. Let the poet Shelley describe for us the England 
of 1819: 

A people starved and stabbed in the untilled field— 
An army which liberticide and prey 

Make as a two-edged sword to all who wield ; 
Golden and sanguine laws which tempt and slay ; 

Religion Christless, Godless—a book sealed ; 
A Senate—Time’'s worst statute unrepealed— 


It was the very year of the massacre of Peterloo ; a period 
when the glorious gospel of “letting alone” was in full 
swing; when workmen were imprisoned for daring to ex- 
ercise the right of combination; and when a filthy scoun- 
drel, called the “first gentleman in Europe,” was surround- 
ed by a gang of as bad and corrupt public men as the 
modern world has known. Had this state of things con- 
tinued, England would certainly have been plunged into an 
anarchic revolution. The secret history of that period has 
yet to be written; when it is written, people will see by 
what a hair’s-breadth England was separated from a régime 
of anarchy and violence. 

From this, England was saved by what can only be 
called practicable Socialism. The policical reforms de- 
manded were, in the minds of the working class leaders, 
merely means to an end. That end was social. First, 
the combinations of workmen were made legal. Second, 
the factory and mining legislation destroyed the power of 
the capitalist to do as he liked. The early Radical agita- 
tion, the efforts of Robert Owen, the legislation connected 
with the names of Sadler, Hobhouse, and Shaftesbury, all 
based (consciously or unconsciously) on an implicit social- 
istic idea—these saved England from a complete upheaval, 
and enabled her progress to be of an orderly character. 
And if the progress of England in the immediate future is 
to be still orderly, and her grave social problems, which 
are inherently even more difficult than those of the Con- 
tinent because of her densely packed population, to be 
peacefully solved, it can be only through the wider and 
deeper application of the socialistic principles already em- 
bodied in her legislation. The moral, in short, is that it is 
the legally recognized combinations of workingmen, and 
the legally recognized principles of a practical Socialism, 
that alone can destroy or weaken Anarchism. The more 
you think over the subject, the more irresistibly are you 
driven to that conclusion. 


Will the European governments recognize this fact? In 


their recognition of it lies their chance of safety; for I 
believe the Anarchist movement is serious enough (or will 
be before very long) to threaten that safety. If the Ger- 
man Kaiser were a wiser person than he is, he would at 
once legalize trade-unions throughout Germany, and insist, 
spite of all the German capitalists, on further and wider 
industrial legislation. If the Italian Government were 
wiser than it is, it would cease building ships and arma- 
ments out of taxes wrung from a nearly bankrupt country, 
and set the unemployed to drain the Pontine marshes, and 
to make again of Calabria a granary of southern Europe. 
But I cannot resist the conclusion that some of the Euro- 
pean governments (I*do not say the French) are actually 
encouraging the Anarchist movement in order to have the 
excuse for drowning the whole labor movement in blood. 
This is a serious charge ; but it must be remembered that 
Europe swarms with paid government spies and agents 
provocateurs, I remember, when I was at the Paris Labor 
Congress in 1889, being told by two delegates that the 
violent Anarchists in the gallery, who had to be forcibly 
removed, contained among them paid spies of Bismarck. 
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The fact is that the European labor movement has now 
grown to such gigantic proportions that the governments 
must either peacefully capitulate or they must fight it. The 
world is very probably about to go down into the valley of 
decision, and upon the choice that is made may depend the 
character of the twentieth century. How few there are 
who realize how momentous is the situation ! 


London, England. 


The Triumph of Marius and the 


Professor 
By Adela E. Orpen 


I often travel with antiquarians. I have been with them 
in all sorts of countries, and have helped them hunt for all 
sorts of things; at least, I have looked on while they 
hunted, for I generally find that none but an antiquarian 
eye can see anything in their discoveries. I remember 
once I was so far favored as to be permitted to sit in the 
same railway carriage with some scientific-persons on a 
learned excursion. I went for the sake of the picnic and 
the glorious views that were to be had from Bray Head 
over Dublin Bay—over a sea of purple and blue, over 
black rocks daintily frilled at their base by the snowy foam 
of dashing waves—but the scientists went for other objects. 
They never glanced at the fair and frivolous exterior of 
the earth’s surface; they went deeper, and sought for 
hidden things in holes and corners. We ran through a 
railway cutting. One of the great men clasped another by 
the hand, and, with voice quivering with deepest emotion 
and eyes suffused with tears of (scientific) tenderness, 
cried: “Oh, what a glorious drift!” Yet all these great 
men looked upon the sea of sapphire and amethyst without 
emotion, merely blinking their learned eyes because it 
sparkled so bright in the sunlight. 

Again, last summer, I traveled with a party of antiquari- 
ans ; there were fifty or more of them, all bent upon rooting 
out and carefully inspecting certain objects known to the 
learned as “rude stone monuments.” The monuments 
were certainly “ rude ”—I can answer for that ; and most of 
them were just nothing at all but a crumbling heap of 
stones or single bowlders set in circles. We had a special 
train, and stopped at every “ monument,” where, I may 
safely affirm, no train had ever stopped before. One of 
them was situated in a pouring rain-storm, but we visited 
it all the same. The particular antiquarian who is sup- 
posed to be responsible for me seized his roll of rubbing- 
papers, and, with a hurried command to go with the rest, 
dashed off through the mist and the rain and was lost to sight. 
I, following misty antiquarians for about a quarter of a 
mile through long grass three times as wet as I[ ever imag- 
ined it possible for grass to be, at last came upon a little 
hillock surrounded by thorn-bushes. The hillock was 
alive with antiquarians, much as if it had been a gigantic 
ant-hill that had undergone recent invasion. Learned 
men in all positions were crawling around a series of small 
rounded bowlders that seemed to be set roughly in a circle, 
and were apparently smelling and feeling them in an 
ecstasy of erudite enthusiasm. My own particular anti- 
quarian was trying to get a rubbing of some marks sup- 
posed to exist on one of the bowlders. He was applying 
a damp, limp piece of paper to the wet, dripping surface of 
the stone, and smearing it over with grass. A straggling 
image resulted, which a non-antiquarian friend pronounced 
to be a rubbing of a pig’s back; but he was happy, and so 
were all the others. They returned to the special train, 
wet, steaming, and beaming, their watery spectacles lend- 
ing quite a dewy brilliance to their eyes, which was sweet 
to behold. Then, again, there was that other expedition, 
years ago, when I was a girl and went with the Antiquarius 
Primus to Lake Thrasymene to visit the site of the battle- 
field where Hannibal overcame the Romans. I shall long 
remember that original expedition, and have come since 
then to quite enjoy looking for battle-fields. 

The Professor is an antiquarian of the true type, for he 
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loves only the vague and indefinite relics of the past. Now 
I, on the other hand, being something of a barbarian, do 
not particularly love the vague and misty relic. I like my 
relics to be labeled. As for example: That castle was in- 
habited by So-and-so, who built up his wife in a wall, in 
such a year, and was at length put to death for his crimes 
by his nearest neighbor, who then seized the castle and 
continued the crimes. The Professor hates that sort of 
relic; he says it is all bosh made up to suit the vicious 
taste of the touring public. What he loves to dream over 
is a stone or other monument erected by some person or 
persons unknown, for some uncertain object. The other day 
we were at Saint Remy, in Provence, to see some monuments 
of just this sort of indefiniteness. Saint Remy is a very 
little place, and nobody ever goes there, since it is well 
off the main line from Paris to Marseilles. We went from 
Aix, riding our tandem tricycle, and a very good way it is 
to go, for one sees all the beautiful country round about, 
and can smell the sweet freshness of the blossoming trees, 
which one never can do in a railway train on account of 
the evil odors that abound in and cling around that species 
of conveyance. We stayed at a nice old-time French inn, 
the Cheval Blanc, and in the morning looked out upon a 
fair garden of blossoming trees and soft budding plants, 
the veriest essence of spring. The monuments we had 
come to see are situated at a little distance from the town, 
and consist of a triumphal arch, somewhat mutilated, and 
a small circular cupola standing high upon a square sculp- 
tured base. The latter erection, which is fifty or more feet 
in height, is currently called a mausoleum, and is com- 
plete and perfect in every part. Itis a unique Roman ruin, 
for in its state of complete preservation it forms a striking 
contrast to every other Roman ruin I ever saw. The 
cupola incloses two statues, and it is covered by a quaint 
roof looking like the end of a pineapple. I was charmed, 
as well with these remains as with their delightful and 
appropriate surroundings. Placed on a hillside, they face 
the wide plain of the Durance, while behind them rise 
abruptly the jagged, saw-edged Alpines, whose gray and 
yellow rocks contrasted markedly with a sky of peerless 
blue. Seating myself at an artistic angle for the arch and 
arranging my sketching apparatus, I began at the Pro- 


fessor: 


“ Now then, first of all, w/o built these beautiful monu- 
ments, when, and why?” 

“As regards who built them,” replied the Professor, 
impartially, “ I think I may say that it is not known for 
certain. There are several theories respecting them. Cer- 
tain French antiquarians hold that Julius Czsar raised 
them to the memory of his Uncle Marius, but others 
again—” 

“Oh, never mind,” said I; “ one theory is ample for me. 
Next, I should like to know when they were built.” 

Well, that depends upon what theory youaccept. You 
have a choice of two centuries. If you hold to what 
I might term the Cesarian hypothesis, you have of course 
the first century before our era as the epoch of their 
erection. On the other hand, the period of Constantine 
is assigned to it by those who consider it a mausoleum.” 

“Well, that is liberally vague as to time. Have you any 
idea why they were built ?” 

“Ah! there again you are confronted with the same 
difficulties. Some say the so-called ‘trophy’ is a funeral 
monument; others again—” 

“Are doubtful,” I interrupt. “ Whose are the statues 
on the top surrounded by those exquisite pillars ?” 

“ Well, those statues likewise cause some doubt, I 
incline to think they are both men, yet excellent and care- 
ful examiners have decided one is a woman.” 

Thus spoke the Professor, while I summed up. 

“Two monuments at Saint Remy, built by nobody knows 
who, nobody knows why, nobody knows when, one sur- 
mounted by statues either of men or women or one man 
and one woman, nobody knows which. It is just a little 
vague, don’t you think ?” : 

But the Professor heeded me not; he was off to his 
camera photographing every side and aspect of the monu- 
ments. And he was right. See, feel, admire, and ask no 
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questions—that is the frame of mind for the visitor to cul- 
tivate who goes to Saint Remy. 

After we had spent several hours photographing and 
sketching, Tom joined us, and we went on to Les Banx. Tom 
is fond of ruins, but he does not spend anything like so much 
time looking at them as the Professor, unless perchance he is 
sketching them—then he will stay quiet a good long time. 
Les Banx is just my idea of a ruin, a ruin of the orthodox 

It is perched on the top of an outrageous rock, and 
has a hamlet clinging about its base. It overlooks half a 
world, and had a race of savages for owners in the good old 
times. Take an example. One noble lord of Les Banx 
had a noble lady who lent a too willing ear to the songs of 
a troubadour who lived in the castle—at least the noble 
lord thought she did. He found the poet’s songs were too 
personal; accordingly he waylaid him one night as he was 
perhaps clambering up the rocky road to the castle, and 
killed him. Then he cut out the poor troubadour’s all too 
tender heart, and had it cooked for supper. The noble 
lady partook of the dish, and when the meal was over the 
noble lord told her what itwas. The unhappy lady rushed 
to the window and threw herself out, and from the windows 
of the Castle of Banx a pin could drop two hundred feet, 
so sheer is the cliff under the walls. Now there is a castle 
with a properly horrible legend, and I believe it is not the 
only one that clings to those gigantic ruins. The lords 
of Les Banx did pretty much as they liked, and when any 
person displeased their lordships that person was likely 
soon to become aware of the fact. 

About this time it was that the Professor decided to 
visit the battle-field where Marius won his great victory. 

“IT should like to go there,” said he to Tom, “ more 
especially since I see that there are the remains of a trium- 
phal arch upon the very plain itself where the contest 
raged.” 

“ By all means let us go,” replied Tom, who is amiability 
itself, as ready to go east as west, particularly where the 
roads are good and he can ride his new bicycle. 

“Oh, yes, by all means let us go and see the triumphal 
arch,” said I, “ for I would like to get another sketch to 
match the arch at Saint Remy, which is so lovely.” 

“ Ah, yes,” mused the Professor; “ you will hardly find 
anything as striking as the arch at Saint Remy, I fancy. 
The ruin has suffered severely at the hands of depredators, 
I gather from the guide-book.” 

“ Never mind,” I reply, magnanimously ; “a broken arch 
is sometimes singularly beautiful; stones that are chipped 
and marred often look better in a sketch than a more com- 
plete structure.” 

I don’t know much Roman history. Somehow the 
facts about Rome didn’t ever stick in my memory in the 
same way that those delightful medizval legends did. So 
I had to ask the Professor who Marius was, and why he 
fought hereabouts—though, indeed, I need not have asked 
that question, since there is generally no why nor where- 
fore to wars ; people fight because it is their nature to, like 
biting dogs. 

“ Marius,” said the Professor, rebukingly, for he greatly 
laments my ignorance, which he knows it is too late now 
to materially remedy—* Marius was uncle to Julius Czsar, 
uncle by marriage, and, being Consul, was sent into Gaul to 
stem the tide of the invading Teutons and Cimbri, before 
whom even Rome trembled.” 

“One moment before you go further,” said I, interrupt- 
ing: “ just who were the Cimbri ?” 

“That is not very clearly established,” remarked the 
Professor ; “some incline to fancy they were Scandinavi- 
ans, and some hold they were Celts.” 

“In short, they were nobody knows who—admirably in 
keeping with the monuments at Saint Remy,” said I; but 
the Professor did not understand the allusion. 

‘“‘ Marius, with three legions, encamped for three years on 
a spur of the Alpines—the precise locality is a matter of 
conjecture—and awaited the coming of the Teutons. When 
they at length did appear they were like the sands of the 
seashore for multitude. Six days they consumed in defil- 
ing before the Romans encamped upon the hillside, and 
as they passed they shouted taunts and insults up to them. 
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Marius followed the horde, which moved slowly, and in the 
plain beyond Aix, at the base of Mont Saint Victoir, over- 
came them in a dreadful battle. The men were slain, and 
the women and the children, too, for the Teutons had 
brought their families with them, meaning to conquer and 
colonize Italy, apparently, and finally the very dogs were 
killed fighting with bootless fury and affection over the 
dead bodies of their masters. The ground was watered 
with their blood, and the soil was manured with their 
bodies, so that it gave forth marvelous crops. So says 
Plutarch, who even relates that fences were made of the 
bones of the slain.” 

After a roundabout and utterly delightful tour in 
Provence, with a bit of seashore riding, just to see how 
blue the Mediterranean could look and how dusty the 
roads could be when they tried, we reached the site of the 
famous battle. As we were coming from the direction of 
Brignolles, we entered the plain from the south, and saw 
it spread out before us as we mounted the crest of the last 
ridge ; saw it spread out before us, and saw, moreover, a run- 
down of at least two miles also spread out before us. Tom 
gave a whoop of joy; he delights in run-downs, and cheer- 
fully trundles his bicycle up any number of hills for the 
sake of the glorious rush down. The only thing that mars 
his pleasure is a sharp turn in the road hiding from view 
the final descent. Under such circumstances he has to go 
cautiously, fearing hidden dangers beyond the turn, but 
here all was smooth running, so we started gayly. 

“Tom will fly past and never see anything,” observed the 
Professor, ruefully. “I don’t know exactly where to look 
for the ruin.” 

“ Never mind,” I say, from my seat on the rear of the 
machine; “don’t look for arches or Teutons, but mind 
the steering of the tandem. [I'll look out for the ruins.” 

We spun along with a whiz, and found ourselves at the 
bottom of the slope in a twinkling. We ran to a dead 
stop on a bridge. 

“We have passed it,” said the Professor. 

“We haven’t passed any arch or any ruin. I can 
answer for that,” say I, “for I was constantly looking 
about me.” 

We consult with Tom, but he had seen nothing. The 
ruinous instinct of the Professor, however, is unerring ; it 
told him we had certainly overshot our mark. It was 
decided that I should ask a couple of men who were at 
work close by. 

Pardon, but did they know of any ruin of the Romans 
in this neighborhood? Most certainly they knew of the 
ruin; it called itself an arch of triumph. 

“The very thing!” cried the Professor, beamingly, who 
understands a certain fraction of all that is said to him in 
French. 

Where finds itself this arch of triumph ? 

“ There,” reply the men, abruptly, pointing to a grass- 
field close beside us. I looked, and, seeing absolutely 
nothing in the grass-field, concluded I had not made 
myself understood ; therefore I repeated my question, and 
again asked where the arch was to be found. 

“Even so, there,” replied the men, with persistency. 
“Let Madame give herself the pain to look at that heap 
of stones, and she sees the arch of triumph of the Romans.” 

“What! That heap of stones! Why, I thought they 
were for mending the road.” 

“ Ah! but no, Madame falls to error. It is not a heap 
of stones for mending the roads. It is exactly a monu- 
ment of antiquity.” 

Thus gravely speak the workmen to me, but it was too 
much. Tom and I burst out laughing, while the Professor 
hurriedly explains that he had warned us that the arch 
was in a ruinous condition. So we unrigged the camera, 
set up the legs, and solemnly went to view the ruins. 

That shapeless heap of stones is the only monument 
now extant to the great victory of Marius, which saved 
Rome from the Gauls, and was the grandest battle of the 
century. Stay! I am wrong; there is one other monument, 
and upon the battle-field, too, and this is the most impal- 
pable and yet the most imperishable of all monuments—a 
name. /ourricres is the name of a small village which is 
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perched on a little hillock at the edge of the battle-field, 
and its name, with its obvious derivation, points to a battle 
and the putrid after-effects of a hundred thousand un- 
buried dead. Bones and weapons are still dug up in the 
vineyards and fields of the plain ; in short, ’twas a mighty 
victory. The singularly steep mountain which overtops 
the plain is now called Mont Saint Victoir, because the 
Church, with its customary hospitality, turned the temple 
of Venus Victrix, which crowned the top, into a chapel of 
Saint Victoir when the old gods were overthrown. And 
until the Revolution there was an annual procession 
to the chapel, with people carrying branches and sing- 
ing, “Victory! Victory!” The Revolution, however, 
stopped the procession, thinking, perhaps, it was a mere 
religious practice; if the revolutionaries had known 
that the procession was to commemorate a victory of 
the Romans, they would probably have been more favor- 


able to it. 


Concerning Certain Afflictions, and 


their Compensations 
By the Rev. Uriah Xerxes Buttles, D.D. 


I have just returned from calling upon all my deaf 
parishioners, and, though I am somewhat husky in the 
throat and depressed in mind, I have the satisfaction of 
being again assured that certain theories I have long held 
have excellent foundation. 

In my public office I rarely give satisfaction to my deaf 
people, but at short range I seem to have peculiar facility 
in making them hear, which makes the scoldings some of 
them give me perhaps peculiarly sharp. I have noted, too, 
that deafness presents certain curious phenomena which 
are characteristic. 

My first call was upon Mr. Scaddon, Bijah Bullhead’s 
father-in-law, who, though very deaf, hears quite well provided 
I speak a little above him, and at a certain angle with his 
right ear. He sits in church with his left ear toward me, 
in pew 259, quite level with me, and will probably sit there 
the rest of his mortal existence when in attendance upon 
Sabbath worship. “I heard every word Mr. Plank said 
the other night,” he grumbled to me to-day. “The lecture 
was splendid. I don’t say I ain’t deaf, but I know I ain’t 
so all-fired deaf.” 

“IT saw you at the lecture,” I replied, calmly. “I noticed 
that you sat on the north side of the church, and in one of 
the lower seats. You know I have often asked you to sit 
there during preaching.”’ 

“Tt don’t make a mite of difference,” snapped the old 
fellow, skeptically ; “‘an’, besides, I shouldn’t noways feel 
I was to meetin’ if I wa’n’t in my own seat.” 

Mr. Highriter, at the Excelsior Iron Works, thinks he is 
deaf, and he certainly is afflicted with spasms of deafness. 
His drawing and calculations require much concentration 
of thought, and he has been compelled to work in the 
midst of the ceaseless rumble and roar of revolving shafts 
and wheels. The consequence is, he compels you to repeat 
sentences to him till the life is all beaten out of them, 
and you; and then, his attention once secured, if you 
venture an aside to any one near, about something you do 
not care to go into with him, ten to one he will hear it. 

“I can always hear a clear voice,”’ Mrs. Odell declares, 
“ Of course I know I am deaf—that is, some deaf. But 
—- use a trumpet, as Mrs. Messer does, for any- 
thing.” 

“‘ But did you ever try one?” I persisted, knowing that 
Dr. Lambkin and others had recommended the lady to try 
using one for the comfort of her friends as well as herself. 

“Yes; I’ve tried several.” 

“ And you heard ?” 

“‘ Mercy, yes! I heard everything. I heard more than I 
want to. You see, I have become accustomed not to hear 
some things. I tried one when I was South last. It was 
at the table d’héte, and no one knew me. It was very dis- 
agreeable, for I heard the clatter of the street-cars, and 
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even the clicking of the dishes, and it wasn’t a cheap, noisy 
place. The lady who owned the trumpet told me I would 
soon be able to distinguish the sounds I wanted to hear 
from those I did not, but I wouldn’t use such a thing. I 
wouldn’t like to get in such a habit.” 

Mrs. Messer, genial soul! runs for her trumpet the mo- 
ment she sees any one coming. “I hear you pretty well 
always, Dr. Buttles,” she cried, cheerfully, this afternoon, 
though I know she does not. “ But just let me find that 
trumpet, and we can talk comfortably. I carry it all over 
the house with me, and set it down everywhere. I am so 
thankful such a thing was invented, or perhaps I should 
say discovered. I suppose I feel toward it just as you do 
toward your glasses.” 

Curiously enough, those persons who suffer from ear 
troubles for which science has found no relief, are the most 
patient under the affliction. “I don’t expect to hear at 
church,” said old Mrs. Peters to me to-day. “ Bless you, 
no! I love to go to church, and I know you are doing the 
others good. Don’t ever worry about me. You wa’n’t 
called to preach to deaf folks. If you talked loud enough 
to make me half hear, you’d drive those who can out of the 
meeting-house. I’ve seen the time myself when loud 
preaching would give me the headache.” 

And yet this gentle old soul, whom the doctors have for- 
bidden to use a trumpet, can hear very well when I sit 
close beside her and talk slowly and distinctly into her 
best ear. 

There seems to be a deep reluctance to use appliances 
on the part of certain of the deaf, and to feel aggrieved if 
they are not made to hear ; precisely as if I should refuse to 
wear spectacles, and, after blinking helplessly at Mr. Podg- 
ers over the way, should grumble at him for not making 
himself visible to me. Age and sex seem to have no effect 
upon this aversion. Mr. Tait, who has a club foot and is 
eighty, is as unwilling to use a trumpet as is Mrs, Odell, 
who is only forty, and still good-looking. 

My own infirmity is short sight, and spectacles of some 
sort have bestrode my nose so long that I have come to 
have a secret wonder at people who can see without them. 
Short sight, objectively considered, has, like deafness, its 
unpleasant side. If a man does not speak to me to whom 
I have been introduced, I at once conclude he has some sort 
of eye infirmity, and never feel slighted ; but to the perfect- 
sighted I suspect we of defective vision are somewhat of a 
trial. A timid soul with keen sight might easily take the 
wide-eyed purblind sufferer for a pompous snob. 

Mrs. Buttles has little, if amy, sense of smell. Only 
yesterday she was manufacturing soap on the kitchen 
stove, and, being called to the parlor, forgot it. Had not 
my own nose taken alarm, that soap might have boiled 
away across the back yard into Turkey Creek, and the fra- 
grance is still in the house; but Mrs. Buttles was disturbed 
only over the damage caused. 

“It smells horrid, ma,” complained Thomas Jefferson, 
our oldest son, at the tea-table. ‘I don’t believe I want 
any supper.” 

** Nonsense!” said Mrs. Buttles, promptly. “I suppose 
the soap did smell when it burned. I thought I noticed 
something. But it is all gone now, I know.” 

I have no conception what it is like to be deaf, having 
ears only too alert to sounds of all sorts. But if I take off 
my glasses I cannot see the separate blades of grass, nor 
can I tell a sparrow from a bluebird; and so I can, in 
imagination, fancy what it must be to be deprived of 
the music of lapping leaves and twittering birds. Still, it 
is my sincere conviction that there are compensations 
in being, say, moderately deaf. At this moment my audi- 
tory apparatus is harassed by a scissor-grinder’s bell, two 
mill bells, two milk bells (milkmen sitting meanwhile in 
their vans reading Seaside novels); a hokey-pokey ice- 
cream vender is coming down Turkey Street, and his cart 
has a bell; a monotonous beating of carpets is going on in 
the next street, and across the way coal is unloading. 
The bawling of a ragman comes in at my east window, 
and from the west floats the cry, “ Bi-nan-yos—strawberries, 
nice big strawberries!” Turkey Street has been newly 


paved, and the iron mills that are the bone and sinew, so 
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to speak, of Griggsville, send their loads scrunching 
and rumbling past my windows. Grocers, carts, express 
wagons loaded with trunks, dash down our alley, and hacks 
and omnibuses tear by on their way to the several stations. 
On the corner, Mary Ann Flandreau is practicing a very 
florid vocal piece, and just across the way some students 
are strumming upon a banjo, and talking with a general 
effect somewhat like this: 

Banjo—* Snipp, snap, snup, snip, 

Snip, snap, snip.” 

Heavy bass—*‘ Haw! haw! haw!” 

Tenor (hilariously)—“ Hay! hay!” 

General conversation—‘“ Splendid record !”—*“ Our fel- 
lows knocked out the Kings !”—* I should say !”—* Yay !” 
Banjo—* Snup, snip, snip, snup, 
Snap, snup, snip, snup,” 

Snip, snip, snip, snip, 
O snap, snip, snup, snip 

General clog dance by company. 

These are the usual noises on our street, which are 
occasionally reinforced by the clangor of the boiler fac- 
tory on Ninth Street ; and I am very well content when the 
roar and rumble of the great church organ, twelve feet 
away from our house wall, does not add itself to the 
clamor, and send deadly chills down my back, or drive me 
out of the house. We have the usual notturnos in our 
neighborhood. The shifting-yards of the Huckleberry 
Transatlantic Line are two blocks below the parsonage. 
There is a young fellow who does the flute in the west 
corner across the way, and Senator Bradawl’s hired man, 
Cato, practices the fiddle in his room in the barn—the 
barn is on our alley—till no end of o’clock in the morning. 
As for cats, those musical beasts seem to love to assemble 
on the top of the lattice between the parsonage and the 
church, and there practice pieces of the bravura type, till, 
borne out of that serenity of mind which should character- 
ize a preacher, I have hastily risen and dashed water-jugs 
at them, with an utter disregard of the cost of queens- 
ware. 

Now, a deaf man would escape all these annoyances. 
Fire-bells, a snoring companion, slamming shutters, or the 
jollity of Biddy and her cousins in the kitchen would not 
disturb his slumbers. Moreover, a deaf man escapes 
arguments. Few have the throat to debate, say, the tariff, 
or the Higher Criticism, at the top of the voice. Then, 
if he loses the jokes perpetrated in a mixed company, he 
also loses that peculiar edge of tone, exasperating in qual- 
ity, that the voice. takes on under irritation, and which is 
often the only sign that such irritation exists. He must 
be indeed a spiteful being who would scream a stinging 
retort into the ears of the deaf, or bawl the unpleasant. 
Slang, too, loses its picturesqueness when it must be 
explained, and such phrases as “I should say,” “ Rats,” 
or “Too sweet for anything,” happily become useless to 
him who would talk with “ the hard of hearing.” He who 
is only occasionally or periodically deaf, like Mr. Highriter, 
has still great advantages, for when he chooses to give his 
whole mind to it, he can hear everything that is going on. 
As for my own infirmity, while I know that I miss much, I 
know that I am spared much. Without my spectacles, I 
cannot see my own gray hairs or wrinkles, and even with 
them these indices of age are not prominent. I may hear 
the sleepy upon Sunday morning, but I never see them, 
and I never know when Deacon Doolittle is taking notes 
—a sure sign that I will get a lecture Monday morning. If 
Mrs. Buttles cannot inhale the nectar of the rose, and 
misses the perfume of the honeysuckle, she never suffers 
as I do when making visits down on Jim Street. And if 
any one of my readers complains that he does not taste 
the full savor of his food, let him remember that he also 
escapes the full bitterness of his physic. ‘There are two 
handles to everything,” says Epictetus, and so it has long 
seemed to me that many bodily afflictions have compensa- 
tions, as a man with one leg has but half the ordinary 
basis for corns, But as, in all matters concerning others, 
one’s knowledge and therefore one’s reasoning is neces- 
sarily defective, I offer this theory of compensation in a 
modest and tentative spirit. 


1”? 


The Home 


The Foundation of Character 


What is the foundation of character ? 

Obedience. 

Where does it begin ? 

In the cradle. 

Is there any situation in life where obedience is not the 
fundamental law of growth? 

No; we live morally as we live in obedience to laws; 
not because disobedience is a crime that brings legal 
penalty, but because obedience to law isa necessity to that 
inner life that makes the soul’s harmony; obedience is the 
expression of the divinity that is within us, that is a part 
of our being. 

That man who lives in obedience to the laws adminis- 
tered by his fellows, and knows no law within himself, is a 
poor type of manhood. | 

“Thou shalt love ” is the evolution of the “ Thou shalt 
not” given to the ‘world from Sinai. When fathers and 
mothers learn to follow this transition from Jehovah to 
Christ, we shall have men and women sent into the world 
not held in check by fear of the law, but by the power of 
obedience to that inward grace that marks them as the con- 


scious children of God. 


Taken from a Private Note-Book 
By Eleanor W. F. Bates 


More years ago than deponent liketh to reckon, came 
from the back country a Yankee housekeeper to a family 
of motherless children. Of the incessantly varied ways 
which she invented to entertain, guide, and nourish those 
younglings, it boots not here to tell ; but one still comes 
to mind: to the especially quiet and biddable child, she 
would promise a molasses pie. Made with lower crust 
only, and filled with molasses to the exact depth which 
would allow of bubbling in the oven to the edge of the 
rim and yet not boil over, with a bit of butter dropped in 
its center, the molasses pie was a fascinating mixture of 
puff-paste and molasses-candy flavor, which invariably 
appealed to the youthful appetite. This traditional pie 
has lately been revived for the benefit of the children’s 
children, and now, when rolling-pin, paste, and board appear 
in deponent’s household, the cry goes up, “Oh, make us 
a molasses pie !” 

The very best Indian pudding that deponent knoweth 
anything about is also the simplest ; in fact, so simple that 
cook-books fail to admit it into their pages. It is likewise 
the cheapest; it calls for no spice, no eggs. The cook 
measures one quart of good milk and puts it on the stove 


in a double boiler. While the water in the outer receptacle 


is boiling, she sifts together one tablespoonful of flour, 
six tablespoonfuls of Indian meal, and one teaspoonful 
of salt. Her tablespoonfuls are slightly heaped. She 
takes the scalded milk from the fire and gradually mixes 
the milk with the mingled meal, flour, and salt, stirring 
and beating to prevent lumps. She adds one teacupful 
of molasses, well stirred in. An earthen dish, deep in 
proportion to its circumference, is very well buttered, 
and a lump of butter half as big as a hen’s egg left in 
the bottom of the dish, and the pudding, with a furious 
farewell stir, is poured in and remanded to the oven. In 
this oven it should remain twohours. It must bake from 
the very beginning, but not burn; and here the genius of 
the cook comes in play. She watches it, turns it, shifts it 
from one part of the oven to another as its need requires, 
and it comes out at the appointed time a delicious mass of 
curd and custard. If thick sweet cream can be poured 
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over it for the table, so much the better, but it is delight- 
ful and wholesome with no addition. 

A variation of the old-fashioned “fish picked up in milk ”’ 
is to shred and cook the salt fish as usual in scalding water, 
draining when it is tender. Have ready in a double 
boiler rice, well sorted, washed, and cooked in a trifle 
more milk than it will absorb. Put the rice and fish to- 
gether, add a dash of red pepper, a lump of butter, and, if 
necessary, salt. Pour into a hot dish for the table. 

At the season when new potatoes are costly, and old 
potatoes an object of abhorrence to the housewife, the 
above receipt, if cooked dry enough, makes delightful fish- 
cakes. Have the compound perfectly cold, add two well- 
beaten eggs, shape with a spoon, and finish with the hands 
into ovals or balls or flat cakes, and fry brown on both sides 
in boiling lard. In Sweden it is common to cook salt 
fish and rice together. 

Of dried apples, carefully picked over, washed in several 
waters, drained, stewed very thoroughly with or without 
previous soaking—but, if soaked, be sure and stew in the 
same water—strained and sweetened, take three pints. It 
should be of the consistency of marmalade. To this add 
one pint of canned pineapple. If the pineapple is not 
already chopped or cut into small squares, pay it this at- 
tention. Put the whole back on the stove and cautiously 
add the merest suspicion of salt. Let boil five minutes. 
This dish is more delicious than dried apple alone, and 
less expensive and cloying than pineapple alone. It may 
be canned and kept for an indefinite period. It makes 
excellent pies, and is a suitable filling for layer-cake. 

One of the minor details of comfort at table is not to 
have the salt-shakers filled too full. Bridget or Gretchen 
invariably fails to comprehend that in such a case the salt 
will not shake out easily, and the mistress will secure peace 
of mind for herself and her guests by filling the shakers 
herself. 

When making an apple pie, must she whose butter- 
firkin is running low, and who painfully feels that her 
pocketbook is still lower, dot her pie, according to time- 
honored usage, with bits of butter? When cold, that pie 
will be more or less oily, according to the amount of butter 
used ; but the savor may be retained and grease abolished 
by simply tipping the salt-shaker and reserving the butter 
for more obvious uses. 


The Other Side 


The speaker was a tall, slight, refined-looking woman, 
whose face gave every evidence that life, to say the least, 
had not been a bed of roses. It seemed almost brutal to 
be emphatic with her, she seemed so frail and so ill fitted 
to meet her burden—that of facing the world with a family 
dependent upon her. She was a dressmaker. This may 
antagonize the reader to the appeal for sympathy on behalf 
of these much-abused as well as sometimes deservedly 
criticised women. 

“ Yes, I know I have broken my engagement, but I could 
not help it.” 

** Why did you not send me a postal card telling me that 
you could not keep your engagement ?” 

“ Because I could not.” 

“ Could not send a postal card! Why not?” 

“ Well, because I could not.” 

This seemed incomprehensible. A woman who could 
use her hands could certainly write a postal card, giving 
the reason why she could not keep her engagements. The 
woman who had been disappointed looked into the face of 
the dressmaker with a very puzzled expression, saying : 
“TIT cannot understand you when you say to me that you 
could not send a postal card telling me that you could not 
keep your engagements, when you know that I was com- 
pelled to make special business arrangements in order to 
keep my engagement with you.” 

“T did not send it because I did not have the money to 
pay for it.” 

“ What! do you mean that you did not have one penny ?” 
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“T did not.” 

“ Haven’t you had work ?” 

“ T have been just as busy as I could be, but I haven’t 
collected one cent this week—not since last Friday.” 

“Do you mean that the women for whom you have 
worked have not paid you ?” : 

“ Yes, that is just what I do mean 
paid me.” | 

“ Have you been engaged at the same place ?” 

“No, I have had two engagements. As you know, I 
came in from the country, after fulfilling a two weeks’ 
engagement, last Thursday. I had to give one day to 
straightening up the house, which, of course, had suffered 
somewhat during my absence. I began my regular engage- 
ments in the city on Friday. On Wednesday, having, of 
course, paid my rent and the woman who washed for me, 
I had very little money left. When this was exhausted, I 
took one of my children to the house where I was working, 
and asked the lady to please pay me for the days for which 
she owed me. She expressed great sorrow that she could 
not do it, as she had not the money, her husband not hav- 
ing left her any that morning. I felt dazed and numb 
when I thought of what the children must go through that 
day. You can imagine how I felt when that morning that 
‘woman went out and paid for five dollars’ worth of trim- 
ming for the dress on which I was working! I could not 
‘bear to touch it when she gave it to me. 

“Now don’t think this is an unusual experience, for 
every dressmaker will tell you that she has this to contend 
with. I could stand it if it was only a woman now and 
then who let her dressmaker’s bills go, but it is so common. 
I am sure I don’t know what women are thinking of ; they 
surely cannot think that a woman goes out dressmaking 
by the day for the fun of it—in order to pass her time ; and 
yet their carelessness in paying her would indicate that 
that was just what they did think. You are indignant 
because you say dressmakers do not fulfill their word, and 


They have not 


are constantly breaking engagements, and embarrassing the: 


women who employ them, but the women who employ 
-dressmakers break just as many financial engagements with 
them. -If I should tell you of the women who have kept 
me weeks and weeks and weeks without my money, women 
whom you know, women of social position, it would astonish 
you. A woman who owns a beautiful place in the suburbs 
of the city employed me three or four years ago. I used 
to have a spring and fall engagement with her. She was 
always careless in the matter of paying ; that is, she would 
frequently let a month slip by without paying. Finally I 
brought her work home. [ used to go there, fit her clothes, 
and bring them home to finish, because it was so much 
better for me to be at home with the children. When the 
thing was finished I would take it to her. There was 
always some reason why she did not pay me at that partic- 
ular time, until at the close of her last engagement her bill 
had run up to ninety dollars. This ninety dollars was part 
wages for day’s work, as well as for work done at home, 
but part of it was for money of my own that I had used to 
buy trimmings and finishings for her dresses. The sum- 
mer season came on, and work was slack, and I needed 
that money. I contrived in all sorts of ways to get on 
without it until I reached the point where I could no longer 
do so. I went out to see her, to ask her for the money. 
She was at a neighbor’s house, and the servant came back 
with the message that she could not see me that night, and 
that she had nothing for me, but she would see me the 
next week if I would come out. All the money I had was 
eight dollars. I was compelled to take one of the subur- 
ban trains, and there was none from the station nearest 
her house for an hour, but I knew there was one at a 
Station three miles off, so I started and walked down the 
track to the next station. All the money I had in the 
world was in the purse I carried in my hand. I reached 
the station, exhausted, discouraged, and bewildered as to 
what I should do to meet my own financial engagements 
and take care of my family until the specified day of the 
following week when I was to get my money. In my con- 


fused, dazed condition I stood up to take the train, drop- 
ping my pocketbook on the floor, to discover my loss when 
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I had nearly reached the city. I did not have money 
enough either to pay my way back or to telegraph to the 
station agent. I borrowed money to buy food until the 
day came to meet that woman. When she came into the 
room, she had on a new wrapper. ‘The first word I said to 
her was, “ Have you got a new dressmaker?” She colored 
slightly and said, “ You kept me waiting so long that I 
could not help it.” I looked at her and said, “ I never 
kept you waiting four months.” She paid me the ninety 
dollars, but she never has given me any more work. 

“ Possibly, if women who employ dressmakers kept their 
engagements, dressmakers might learn after a time the habit 
of punctuality and recognition of the moral responsibility 
of a promise. It is by no means unusual for a woman to 
engage me for four days and only keep me two. Now, it 
sometimes happens that I have customers to whom I can 
send a note or to whom I can go, and they are glad to 
have me for those two days ; but it sometimes happens that 
those two days are a dead loss. Don’t you consider that 
when a woman engages me for four days she ought to pay 
me for that time, or, if she finds that she does not need 
me, that she ought to notify me long enough in advance 
for me to fill those days? Another thing: women are per- 
fectly brutal in the amount of work they expect from a 
dressmaker, unless the dressmaker is so thick-skinned or so 
mentally dense that she cannot understand insinuations. 
Women will employ a dressmaker, and then the whole 
female portion of the family will put every engagement out 
of their way, and sit around to helpthe dressmaker. Now, 
a good dressmaker can keep employed constantly one per- 
son, but she cannot cut and arrange work, and fit, and keep 
three or four women employed, and yet there are houses 
where that is just what she is expected to do; where 
women are sitting around and saying to one another, 
‘ Well, I haven’t had anything to do for an hour.’ ‘I have 
told her for an hour that I haven’t anything to do.’ Of 
course they haven’t; no dressmaker could possibly keep 
four quick needlewomen supplied with work on one suit, nor 
on two suits. We often hear quoted ‘Man’s inhumanity 
to man makes countless thousands mourn,’ but I firmly 
believe that Burns had dressmakers in mind.” 

The listener was silenced. 


The School-Girls’ Fund 


Last Friday morning there was a knock on the door of 
the Home Department editorial room. It seems strange 
now that some consciousness of the significance of that 
knock was not contained init. A gentleman came in, and 
in a perfectly matter-of-fact way said: “ I have been greatly 
interested in those articles in The Christian Union about 
a home for the working-girls of New York. I have a farm 
on which are a couple of houses. Now, my proposition is 
to place as much of this land as can be used, and the two 
houses, in good repair, at the disposal of the working-girls 
this year, and if TI am satisfied with the work done, I will 
do something better next year.” He asked a few practical 
questions, stated very clearly and concisely that after the 
houses were in order his responsibility in the matter would 
end, and the Society must not look to him for anything 
else for this year, and left. 

The question raised at once was, How could these houses 
be furnished? The Working-Girls’ Vacation Society would 
feel itself disgraced if at the end of the summer season it 
had one dollar in the treasury, The money is given to the 
Society to give working-girls vacations, and the Society 
has proved itself a most active and energetic trustee. It 
seemed to The Christian Union that it would best meet 
the spirit of the trust reposed in it by the school-girls, by 
offering the Society money enough to furnish the house at 
once, so that it could be used this season, as there was no 
possibility of the School-Girls’ Fund reaching the required 
amount, $5,000, this year. If this house does not prove to 
be the permanent home, the furniture in it can be moved 
at once to the permanent home when it is found. 

Two officers of the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society, and 
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the editor of the Home Department, as the representative 
of The Christian Union and of the School-Girls’ Fund, 
visited the property on May 5 in company with the owner, 
and were delighted with it. The larger house will accom- 
modate seventeen girls, and the garret will be utilized to 
meet the pressure on Sunday, so that from Saturday to 
Sunday the house will accommodate twenty-three. A din- 
ing-room twenty by twenty feet will be built by the owner 
of the property, and so constructed that the roof will be a 
piazza from the parlor floor, but the floor space will be 
increased to twenty by twenty-five feet. This piazza will 
be roofed over, and the intention is to hang bamboo cur- 
tains between the posts, that at night this piazza may be 
lighted by Japanese lanterns, and used for dancing. tab- 
leaux, games, etc. The house has a beautiful view of the 
Sound, and in the foreground a charming glimpse of farming 
country. Four cherry-trees hang protectingly over it, and 
on the day of the visit they showered their snowy blossoms 
as a benediction on the enterprise. 

The owner of the property will place it, in perfect 
repair and with all improvements completed, in the hands 
of the Society on May 20. The Society has agreed with 
The Christian Union, as trustee of the Fund, to have the 
house ready for occupancy on May 28, when a party of 
seventeen working-girls will go up to spend the 29th and 
30th. 

Cards of invitation will be received at all the schools 
that have so far donated to the Fund, to a Basket Picnic, 
to be held on May 30. Many of the schools that have 
contributed to this Fund are so close to New York that a 
representation from them will surely be present, and meet 
the girls in whose happiness they have already expressed 
an interest. A visitors’ room will be kept in the house, 
with the hope that teachers and graduates of the schools 
who have made a specialty of geology, botany, or ornithol- 
ogy will find it convenient to visit for a day, or for two 
days, or for a week at the house, with a view to spending 
their time with the girls, and sharing their knowledge 
with them. The girl athletes of the several schools will 
find abundant opportunity to share their knowledge with 
these girls. Of course these visitors will be expected to 
pay board, and to live as part of the family. Never has a 
more beautiful, graceful expression of thought taken form 
than this of the School-Girls’ Fund for the benefit of the 
working-girl, and it only needs that other step, the clasp- 
ing of hands, to bring these two worlds together, where 
each will be surprised to find how much they have in com- 
mon, and how much they can exchange—the bravery on 
the one side and the ideality on the other proving an 
inspiration to each. 

The Fund up to date amounts to $2,542.88, having been 
increased by $25 contributed by Miss Huger’s school of 
New York City, and $64.50 from Miss Phelps’s school 
of Columbus, O. Three dollars and a half have come from 
the Normal School of Orange Park, Fla. 

Already interest is manifested in the Fresh-Air Fund. 
One of our subscribers has written to knpw if we are ready 
to receive subscriptions to that Fund. We are, and hope 
to receive enough to pay the traveling expenses of the 
seventeen girls who will go up to spend May 29 and 30, 
before that date. Of course supplies must be purchased 
for the house, and the wages of matron and servants must 
be assumed, before that date. All money sent to us will 
be put to use at once, by the Working-Girls’ Vacation Soci- 


ety of New York. 


The Courage of Religion 


Religion gives a man courage. . . . I mean the higher 
moral courage which can look danger in the face unawed 
and undismayed ; the courage that can encounter loss of 
ease, of wealth, of friends, of your own good name; the 
courage that can face a world full of howling and of 
scorn—ay, of loathing and of hate; can see all this with 
a smile, and, suffering it all, can still toil on, conscious of 
the result, yet fearless still.— 7Zheodore Parker. 
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From the Day’s Mail 


The Christian Union takes pleasure in publishing the 
following letter. The signature and address suggest the 
pine logs on the hearth, the song of the pines, moonlight 
on the Hudson, waffles for tea, fried chicken for breakfast, 
strawberries, and oatmeal with cream. It would be 
delightful to print the address, that the modern Wandering 
Jew—the summer boarder—might find at last the hope of 
his life; but that would be advertising, and that is barred 
out of this column. 


FLOATING WITH THE TIDE 


The Christian Union bearing date of April 25 contained an 
article headed “ Pulling Against the Tide,” which struck me as 
being rather unjust to a large number of bright and conscien- 
tious women whose vocation in life is to manage the much- 
abused summer resort and cater to the fickle and evanescent 
city boarder. Why not float pleasantly with the tide rather 
than “pull against it”? The real reason why the summer 
boarder is so unsettled is not always because the service is so 
bad, but because he is such a variable creature and desires con- 
stant change of scene and surroundings, which is all very natu- 
ral and within reasen. There is no city in the world that has 
finer suburban hotels than New York, and if any one pays two 
dollars a day for “lumpy beds,” “ corn beef and cabbage,” and 
“ mismatched furniture,” it is his own fault. 

I can name a great many houses within one hour of New 
York, and managed by women, that give excellent return for the 
amount expended, yet they are not overrun with guests, as one 
might expect. The real cause of dissatisfaction in a great many 
cases may be attributed to the city visitor; as I am the manager 
of a resort, I have noticed a few things which have convinced 
me of this fact. When the guests first arrive everything is lovely— 
the scenery matchless, the sunset gorgeous, the lady of the 
house a charming hostess; no grass is greener, no wild-flowers 
more beautiful, and even the cow has a friendly wag to her tail ; 
but in two months the scenery has run down to a few scrub-oaks 
and blackberry briers, the cow looks vicious, the landlady 
seems cranky, and the table vile, and the once beautiful Hudson 
reminds them of the Morris Canal. Why this change? Has 
my house run down? No! Are not my vegetables as crisp 
and fresh; butter, eggs, and milk as fresh? Are not my young 
chickens as tender? They certainly are. Then what is wrong? 
My guest has undergone a change: he has seen it all! The 
magnificent Highlands that charmed him and won his admi- 
ration now pall; the table he praised in June he condemns in 
August; he has enjoyed my hospitality to its fullest extent, and 
says, What next? 

He longs for other scenes and pastures new ; then why cen- 
sure the many conscientious and clever women who are studying 
ways and means of giving the summer guests comfort and pleas- 
ure during the hot days? Why not float pleasantly down 
stream, stopping here and there at modest inns, of which there 
are many and models of neatness, where the odorous pine log on 
the hearth invites to comfort and good cheer, and where 


To every guest th’ appropriate speech was made, 
And every duty with distinction paid. 

Respectful, easy, pleasant, or polite, 

Your honor’s servant, Mr. Smith, good-night. 


Dear Christian Union: 

Taking up The Christian Union of April 30, I find a misstate- 
ment regarding myself under the heading of “ A Breakfast.” I 
have been warmly attached to Wheaton Seminary, and in sym- 
pathy with its aims and its work, for many years; but I am nota 
graduate of that institution. My only relation to it—an exceed- 
ingly pleasant one—has been that of a teacher to her pupils, and 
that only. I am particular to have the mistake corrected 
because of the debt of personal gratitude I owe to another 
school—Monticello Seminary, Godfrey, Illinois—the only one of 
the kind with which I was ever connected as a student. My 
graduation from that Seminary was in 1852; and a few years 
after, I went to Wheaton Seminary as a teacher, remaining there 
between six and seven years. 

Lucy LARCOM. 


The writer of the article referred to deeply regrets that 
she received the impression that Miss Larcom was a grad- 
uate of Wheaton Seminary. Neither suffers by the mis- 
take; Wheaton’s daughters rejoice in their advantage 
in having had Miss Larcom as a teacher, and her Alma 
Mater has not lost glory in having sent out a pupil so 
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How to Keep Caterpillars 
By Stella Louise Hook 


Every young naturalist begins his career with a mania 
for collecting butterflies, but as he learns to take an inter- 
est in the lives of the little creatures around him, he turns 
his attention to the earlier stages of their growth, and finds 
more pleasure in raising caterpillars. Too often he meets 
with little success ; his protegés die from no apparent cause, 
or they escape from their insecure cage and go wandering 
about the house, to the horror of the older members of the 
family, who may come upon them in unexpected places. 
Various pathetic histories of this kind, usually ending with 
mother’s stern decree that this branch of science should no 
longer be pursued under her roof, have aroused in me a 
desire to help my unfortunate young friends by a few sug- 
gestions. 

In the first place, a caterpillar must have air, light, and 
room enough tc move about freely. A small paper box, 
with a few pin-holes in the cover, is not a very comfortable 
abode for a large caterpillar, accustomed to fresh air and 
freedom. Take a good-sized box—a pasteboard shoe-box, 
for instance—with a cover that fits snugly, and cut out 
the whole top of this cover, leaving only a margin about 
half an inch wide. In this fit a piece of wire netting, the 
shape and size of the cover, which may be easily sewed 
with strong thread to the margin that holds it in place. Do 
not be beguiled by any consideration of time or conven- 
ience into using ordinary cotton mosquito-netting. I could 
tell many a sad tale of ragged holes, lost caterpillars, and 
shocked maternal nerves ; but suffice it to say that a large, 
strong larva can break through cotton netting, and the only 
way to insure safety is to get the wire, which is sold by the 
square foot at any hardware store. 

If you have many caterpillars, it is well to have several 
such boxes, so that you will not crowd your prisoners ; 
moreover, it will be easier to keep themclean. The boxes 
should be cleared out every day or two, for many a cater- 
pillar has died of neglect ; and to some delicate ones, such 
as silkworms, strict cleanliness is an absolute necessity. 

Of course you are careful to keep them supplied with 
fresh leaves. But has it occurred to you that a creature 
used to living on plants moistened nightly by the dew may 
be thirsty as well as hungry when shut up in a pasteboard 
box? Sprinkle the leaves or dip them in water before 
giving them to your voracious prisoners, that they may 
— and be as merry as it is in caterpillar nature 
to be. 

Sometimes it may befall that you find a fine caterpillar 
a long distance from home, feeding on plants not common 
in your neighborhood, and you do not know how to supply 
its wants after you have made it a captive; caterpillars are 
so particular about their food, and so averse to trying a dif- 
ferent diet from what they have been used to. In sucha 
case first make sure that you have not overlooked just 
such a plant near your own house, and then, if it is really 
not to be found, look in a botany to find its next of kin, 
The butterfly tribe are expert botanists, and a caterpillar’s 
bill of fare often includes many different species, appar- 
ently quite unlike, butin reality belonging to the same fam- 
ily of plants. Some friends of mine once found a handsome 
Cecropia caterpillar in the woods, feeding on what seemed 
to be ayoung sumach. Knowing that the Cecropfia lives 
on the leaves of apple and pear trees, they were surprised 
at this unusual behavior ; but, willing to trust the caterpil- 
lar’s botanical knowledge rather than their own, consulted 
a text-book to see what possible tie there could be between 
the apple and sumach. They found none; but, to their 
surprise, discovered that the mountain ash, whose leaf is 
much like that of a young sumach, was a near relation of 
the orchard trees, and thus an apple-feeding caterpillar, 
whose lines had fallen to him in the woods, would take to 
the mountain ash leaves by an unerring instinct. So, if 
you once find the botanical family that your caterpillar 
especially favors, it will be a rare chance indeed if you do 
not find some members thereof near your own door. 

Nothing is more interesting than to watch the life of a 
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caterpillar from the egg, though you will seldom be fortu- 
nate enough to raise many from the same brood. Gener- 
ally they all hatch on the same day, and as the leaf to 
which you have found them fastened (indicating their nat- 
ural food, which the wonderful instinct of the mother in- 
sect has provided for them) is probably quite dry by this 
time, they should be immediately supplied with fresh ones 
of the same kind, on which they will swarm. A very small 
box, with a piece of thin muslin stretched over the top, 
will be sufficient to hold them for two or three days; or, if 
you prick holes in one end, it is better to lay a piece of 
glass over the top. As they grow larger (which they do 
very fast) they must have more spacious quarters, and can 
be accommodated in your wire-barred prison as soon as 
they are too large to crawl through the meshes. They eat 
ravenously at first, frequently changing their skins, and 
often their appearance as well, but their growth becomes 
less and less rapid, until they finally stop eating altogether, 
and look about for a place in which they can safely pass 
into the chrysalis stage. When you find a caterpillar late 
in the summer wandering about on the ground or fence at 
a distance from the plant on which it has been feeding 
ever since it hatched from the egg, you may be pretty sure 
that it will eat no more, and if you take it home and put it 
in a comfortable place it will soon suspend itself and form 
a chrysalis, or spin a cocoon. 

The first proceeding is simple enough, and usually takes 
place so quickly that you are fortunate if you happen to be 
looking at the caterpillar at the right time. The process 
is simply one of its last molts, and it splits its skin, as it 
has so often done before, and wriggles out of it with per- 
fect unconcern, usually after it has been suspended for 
several hours; though some caterpillars, such as the 
Archippus, which feeds on milkweed, go through a curious 
succession of maneuvers to get rid of the skin, which are 
well worth watching. . 

The moth-caterpillars go through the same process, but 
it is after they are hidden from sight in their cocoons ; 
however, the weaving of these cocoons is highly interesting 
to watch, and as it takes several hours, there is a fair 
chance of your seeing at least part of it. After the outside 
has been formed, the caterpillar is but dimly seen’ through 
its silken veil, and this grows thicker and thicker as the 
work progresses, until the little spinner is entirely hidden 
from view. 

Sphinx-caterpillars neither suspend themselves nor spin 
cocoons; they burrow into the ground when they are ready 
to go into the chrysalis stage. It is necessary, therefore, 
to keep the floor of their prison covered with earth to a 
depth of several inches, and for this purpose a wooden 
box is much better than a pasteboard one, which will 
get damp, warp, and probably break the first time it is 
lifted. 

Now, what is to be done with the cocoons during 
the winter? Beware how you stow them away in a small 
or crowded box and forget them, or you may be pained 
some day by the spectacle of a feebly moving, helpless 
creature, with deformed, crumpled wings, that never will 
straighten out. Give them plenty of space. The inmates 
will come out much sooner from cocoons kept in a 
warm room than from those that hang out-of-doors all 
winter. This is a simple way to arrange them: Tie them 
inside an old bird-cage. You can hang a great many around 
its wire walls, and a piece of mosquito-netting thrown over 
it will prevent the smaller moths from slipping through the 
bars, and also give something that their little claws can cling 
to as they pull themselves out of their cocoons. And then 
they will have plenty of room to expand their wings, and 
if the sun is shining on them the colors will come out with 
great brilliancy. 

The large silk-spinning moths do not eat in the adult 
state, so if you wish to keep them alive you need not be 
concerned about their food; hawk-moths and butterflies 
may be fed on wet sugar, but it is useless to try to force 
this delicacy on their attention ; put it near them and let 
them find it out for themselves. 

So much has been written about methods of killing 
specimens that I need hardly allude to it. The poison-jar 
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is no doubt the best; but if you use chloroform or ether, 
remember that insects do not breathe through their mouths, 
but through holes in their sides, and apply the stupefying 
fluid accordingly. 

After all, living insects are much more interesting than 
dead ones, though worth studying at any time, and whoever 
undertakes to keep them at home will be well repaid for 


a little care. 
A Valuable Programme 


We may be said to be living in an era of clubs. There 
are clubs for everything—for all kinds of study, for art, 
for dancing, for physical culture. A hundred years more 
of it should result in making us the best-trained people on 
the earth. While one cannot help being amused by the 
peculiar phases exhibited in some clubs, on the other 
hand one is impressed with the wisdom shown in others. 
In All Souls’ Church in Brooklyn there is a club made up 
of pupils in the Sunday-school. There has been arranged 
for this club the following course of lectures: “ Early 
Brooklyn,” ‘* Brooklyn during the Revolution,” “ The Bat- 
tle of Long Island,” “‘Modern Brooklyn,” “The Govern- 
ment of Brooklyn.” Is not this programme a model for 
an educational club to follow? When we consider ‘that 
the pupils attending our schools know more about Rome 
and the history of Rome than they do of their own city, 
it shows that somebody connected with this club has been 
doing some observing as well as thinking. 

Not long ago, at a woman’s club, one of the members 
1ead a paper on the history of the streets of her city, and 
the amount of ignorance which this revealed to the mem- 
bers of the club reached the point of mortification. They 
had lived, some of them, for years on, streets that were his- 
torical; on streets where the names were identified with 
the earliest settlers of the city; on streets the names of 
which kept alive a sentiment ; and even on the site of a 
battle that was of National importance. Some of them 
lived on the site of a famous duel ; and that paper revealed 
these facts to them. 

Women’s clubs will assemble to discuss literary matters 
that have been ably and well discussed by critics on both 
sides of the Atlantic. They will spend hours of research 
and study, and hours and hours of time, producing what, 
after all, is only a high-school essay, because literary sub- 
jects seem to be the most educational. Any one of the 
women who listen to the paper given them, if they read at 
all, can think of a half-dozen essayists who have treated 
the subject in an infinitely better manner, and they listen 
politely, with an inward feeling of rage at the waste of 
time. Why do not women realize that there are other 
subjects to be discussed in this world than pure literature, 
but that all subjects can be discussed in literary form 
and with the literary spirit? 

This club of All Souls’ Church has opened an almost 
untried field. Any woman’s club in a city of any consid- 
erable size could follow out such a scheme that would 
broaden from its own city to its State, and at the end of the 
winter know something valuable as well as have gained in 
form of expression and in breadth of mind. This club of 
All Souls’ Church has gone one step further; it has offered 
a prize of twenty dollars for the best essay written by these 
pupils on any one of the subjects presented. The plan 
was submitted to the President and Superintendent of the 
Board of Education, and they were so much impressed 
with the course that they advised its advertisement in the 
papers, and that tickets for it be sold at one dollar. The 
pastor of the church concluded to bring the matter to the 
attention of the principals in the public schools, and what 
he says in his circular is worth repeating : 


In any mention which you may make of the plan, we hope 
that you will take into account the propriety of urging the desir- 
ableness of securing the attendance of the children in our schools 
who are of foreign parentage and antecedents. We feel that we 
want to get these children, especially, in order that we may help 
form in their minds a little of the spirit of local and National 
patriotism. 7 
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The Ghost in the Barn Loft 
In Two Parts—II. 
By Alice H. Pew 


Eva by this time had recovered from her fright enough 
to enjoy talking about it; so, fully to improve the opportu- 
nity, she began at the very beginning, in spite of Hannah’s | 
muttered protests. 

“You know, Hannah didn’t have a single egg left for 
the pudding sauce,” she began, impressively, while the 
children fixed their eyes upon her; “and your grandpa 
that particular to have it foamy, with nutmeg on top! And 
so Hannah says to me, ‘ You run out to the loft and get 
me two eggs, if you has to squeeze the hens for ’em.’” 

“T didn’t mention squeezing,” interrupted Hannah, 
loftily, ‘and I don’t approve of telling such stuff to chil- 
dren with their eyes a-popping out of their heads.”’ 

“Oh, don’t, Hannah!” groaned the children; “ we do 
so want to hear,” and Jack wagged his tail in sympathy. 

“Well, as I was a-sayin’,” proceeded Eva, “ when that 
Hannah Magarty interrupted of me, I didn’t stop to get a 
hat nor nothink, but just ran out as I be; and when I got 
into the barn through the little door into the loft, there 
comes up a gust of wind and shuts the door after me. As 
sure as I’m in this kitchen, there was spirits in that wind, 
for however else should it shut so suddint, and me left in 
the dark!” Here Eva shuddered, and the children shud- 
dered too. 

“ And,” proceeded Eva in a hollow whisper, “‘ before I 
could open the door and heave something against it to 
keep it open, I just heard the awfulest screeches that ever 
was heard by human ears. They was piercing screams 
like, and a kind of a whizzing, too,” and, overcome by the 
remembrance, she flung her apron over her face and cried 
hysterically. 

“It was the Old Boy, sure!—sure as my name is Eva 
Denning—and them as he visits never lives the year 
out. Oh! my glory! Oh! my goodness glory !” 

Stiff with fear, the children clutched hold of each other, 
their coveted apples left uneaten in their laps. 

“* Honest to goodness !” cried Mary Ann, who had come 
in a moment before, “ haven’t you more sense, Eva Den- 
ning! If it Aad been the Old Boy, and he had trapsed off 
with you, small loss it would have been to any one; but 
that’s no reason for you to go out in the barn loft and 
hear an old fowl screech and then come in and scare those 
blessed children till they’re fit to jump out of their skins. 
Not a word more shall you say about it—so there !” 

“Oh, Eva, I heard—” began Jenny, but Mary Ann was 
upon her. 

“ Not a word more, or you shall all bundle off to bed, 
every one of you.” 

Eva, insulted and indignant, flounced out of the room, 
and the children, reduced to silence on the one coveted 
subject, were soon ready to go up-stairs. The vigilant 
Mary Ann marched after them, muttering to herself that 
there wasn’t going to be any nonsensicalness while they 
were undressing. Not one whispered conclave could they 
hold under her watchful eye, and soon each little head was 
fast asleep. 


But what Mary Ann could effect at night was quite out 
of her power in the morning, and the children were far 
from forgetting the thrilling subject of the day before. 

“T’ve been thinking it over in the night,” announced 
Teddy, solemnly, on their way to breakfast, “and I’ve 
decided what we ought to do. We'll talkit over on the way 
to school ;” and, with all possible haste, involving many 
disparaging comments from Cousin Abby, they swallowed 
their breakfast and were off. 

“It’s just this,” explained Teddy: “I believe there’s a 
ghost out there.” 

A ghost did not seem so very alarming under the morn- 
ing sun, but still Jenny’s freckled face grew a trifle pale, 
and Ben stopped trying to whistle ; he believed everything 
Teddy said. 

“ And,” Teddy went on, “I think we ought to go out 
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and investigate it.” Teddy’s vocabulary included several 
long words. 

* After school?” asked Jenny. 

“No, indeed !” answered her brother, scornfully. ‘Who 
ever heard of going to see a ghostin the daytime! Ghosts 
may scream in the daytime just to frighten people,” he 
explained, more gently, “‘ but of course they don’t appear 
except in the night. I say, let’s slip out the parlor door 
into the garden after every one is asleep to-night, and go 
out to the barn and see the ghost!” 

Teddy’s great plan was unfolded. Even under the sun- 
light Jenny shuddered. Ben felt that here was his opportu- 
nity to do something remarkable, but on closer acquaintance 
the opportunity did not seem so desirable. Of course he 
couldn't say he was afraid to do what Teddy did, but in 
his inmost soul he owned it was awful. Jenny had grown 
to her nine years doing what the boys did, and had thereby 
acquired a small store of pluck which had carried her 
through many a severe experience ; but this seemed a touch 
beyond. 

“Oh, Teddy,” she gasped, “I shall be terribly fright- 
ened, but if you and Ben go, I shall go, of course.” 

Ben slapped the fence with his school-books and tried 
to look courageous, but Teddy had been too long used to 
Ben’s following his lead to doubt him now. “ Then it’s 
all settled,” he cried, exultantly. “It will be bully! Don’t 
you know that Johnny Summers, who is always telling 
what he’s seen, or his father has seen, or that Uncle Tom 
of his has seen—but I don’t believe one of them ever saw 
a ghost—won’t it be fun to get ahead of the whole lot! 
But, I say !” he added, by way of caution, “ don’t either of 
you tell anybody, for of course we don’t want it to get 
round, and have whole lots of fellows coming to see our 
ghost before we have seen it ourselves !” 

Perhaps Ben doubted if there would be a great flocking 
of boys to their barn in the dread hours of the night to see 
a ghost; but he promised all the same, and Jenny, who 
was practical, suggested that perhaps, after all, there wasn’t 
any ghost, so they had better not talk about it, anyway. 
Teddy began to plan thé details of the expedition, and 
how they would walk single file, and he would go first, and 
Jenny should goin the middle for her protection. To Ben 
it seemed as if he already felt the unknown things in the 
darkness clutching at his heels, and he suggested desper- 
ately that they had better take some cookies with them. 
“T should think,” he added, “that people would be awful 
hungry in the night if they were awake.” 

Teddy seized the idea gladly. “ Provisions, of course,” 
he exclaimed. “ Provisions for the midnight expedition !” 

“How,” asked Jenny, “do you suppose we can wake up 
at midnight? We never did before.” 

“We might keep awake from the time we went to bed,” 
suggested Ben. 

“ But,” objected Jenny, “ how can any one keep awake, 
when you just go to sleep without knowing it, and then it’s 
morning right off !” 

This was a poser, and even Teddy looked puzzled for 
a moment; but then, feeling the whole weight of the enter- 
prise on his shoulders, he announced, firmly : 

“I shall wake up, if I go to sleep; I know I can, when 
Mary Ann takes the light into the nursery to tuck up little 
Joe. I often wake up then and get a drink from Mary Ann, 
and then I'll get up as soon as she’s gone, and walk round 
until midnight, and wake you two.” 

All further discussion was stopped by the ringing of the 
first school bell, and ghostly plannings gave way to the 
more practical matters of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Ben managed not to be kept after school that day, and the 
three raced home, as if it would be midnight before one 
could say Jack Robinson. All that afternoon the children, 
with elaborate secrecy, stored cookies in Jenny’s dolls’ 
trunk, and presently it was bed-time again, and the chil- 
dren had said good-night, trying hard to look as if this 
were like every other bed time, and there were no tremen- 
dous schemes afoot. 

Jenny had been trying all the afternoon to get used to 
the dark by shutting her eyes to see what it would be like, 
but when, on the way upstairs, Teddy whispered to her 
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that the little barn door into the loft was unlocked—he had 
been up before tea to see—the thought of the great lonely 
barn made her very wretched indeed. She could only 
cover her head with the bed-clothes, saying she should not 
go to sleep at all, she knew she should not; and the next 
moment it seemed to her somehow or other she was coming 
back from a long way off, and some one was saying, in a 
far-away voice : 

“Ben and I are almost ready; get up if you are going,” 
and slowly she realized that Teddy was shaking her, and 
that the time for the fearful visit to the loft had come. 

“Oh, Teddy !” she groaned, “ are we really going? I’m 
so afraid |” 

“All right! then stay where you are,” whispered her 
brother, briefly. “ We are going.” 

“Of course I’m going, then,” she whispered back, rub- 
bing her eyes and tumbling softly out of bed. 

The room was full of bright moonlight—so bright that 
she could easily see to slip on her clothes. There was 
some comfort in this, but, oh, dar ! everything was so still ! 

“Don’t make a bit of noise,” cautioned Teddy, “‘ and 
take your shoes down-stairs in your hand, and I’ll button 
the middle button of your dress, that you can’t reach.” 

Touched by this considerate kindness, Jenny felt that 
even the terrors of midnight would not tempt her to 
desert her brother in the hour of peril. 

“ Shall I have to brush my teeth?” she asked, uncertain 
how much of a toilet was required to meet a ghost. 

Teddy whispered a disgusted negative, and added, 
* You’re all ready—come along. Ben’s got your shoes.” 

Together they tiptoed down-stairs. How every footstep 
creaked ! and how queer and gloomy it looked in the par- 
lor, where a few bright sparks were still alive on the hearth, 
and where the moonlight showed grandpapa’s chair, with 
his book close by, just as he had left it! Cousin Abby’s 
knitting was just as she had carefully laid it on the table, 
and the sight of it brought Cousin Abby so forcibly to 
mind that Jenny nearly wrecked the whole conspiracy by 
tumbling over a foot-stool. For one awful moment of 
suspense they all stood still, and the grim terror of the 
ghost itself paled before the vision of Cousin Abby in her 
night-cap appearing in the parlor door, but no one came. 
Cautiously they crept across the long double parlor; care- 
fully Teddy pushed back the bolt, which was the only lock 
on the garden door, and now they are out in the moonlight 
and the crisp evening air. 

They sat down on the step to put on their shoes, and 
Jack promptly bounded towards them, wagging his tail in 
inexpressible delight, and lavishing kisses on each one in 
turn. His welcome was undoubtedly a comfort to them 
all. Even the valiant Teddy felt his courage strengthened 
by this recruit to their ranks, and, still cautiously, they 
started for the barn. 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Jenny, “we have forgotten the 
cookies, after all.” 

“ Well,” said Ben, “I don’t think it’s very hungry out- 
of-doors in the night, anyway.” 

“ And the trunk would have been a bother, and we can 
eat them when we get back,” and the thought of ever get- 
ting back was so alluring that she suggested they should 
run. ‘Teddy and Ben were glad enough to agree. How 
unreal the familiar garden looked in-the moonlight! The 
lilac-bushes and the smoke-trees cast such ominous shad- 
ows! The clumps of box and the tall hollyhocks, old 
friends in the sunshine, now seemed like specters watching 
them. It was hardly necessary to go to the barn loft to 
see a ghost. Any number of them might spring from 
behind one of the apple-trees which they climbed so fear- 
lessly by day, and by night looked as if they were stretch- 
ing out great twisted, threatening arms to seize them. It 
all seemed like part of another world to the children. 
Could this be grandpapa’s garden ! 

Yes, indeed, they were glad to run, and run they did, 
through the garden gate, across the road, over the bars, 
and up the hill rising behind the barn, until, breathless, 
they stood before the little door into the loft. 

Teddy himself gave a gasp ; if the truth must be told, he 
would so gladly have run back down the hill, and never 
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stopped until his head was covered close under Cousin 
Abby’s clean white sheets! But he least of all could go 
back now. 

“T’ll go in first,” he said, with as stout a voice as he 
could muster, and, without waiting for the few remaining 
sparks of courage to die out in his breast, he pushed open 
the door and stumbled into the darkness of the loft. Jenny 
and Ben, equally afraid to go in or be left behind, and 
trembling in every fiber, crowded after him, while Jack fol- 
lowed close upon their heels. 

The moonlight cast a path of brightness through the 
little door, and the children’s shadows stretched out long 
and fearful before them. All else was a depth of black- 
ness and darkness unknown before to childish imagina- 
tion. 

For one terror-stricken moment they stood rigid and 
still. Then, with a whirring, whizzing sound, something 
white glanced across the patch of moonlight on the old 
barn floor ; Jack sprang forward with a sharp yelp; then a 
piercing, blood-curdling screech broke the quiet of the 
night. 

They never could decide which turned first, but with one 
frantic rush the children were back through the door, down 
the hill, over the bars, across the garden! A few steps 
more now and they will be safe—safe from the horrible dark- 
ness of the barn, the screams, and the ghostly moonlight. 

On, on, panting and trembling! They are past the fear- 
ful apple-trees ; they are tumbling through the parlor door, 
and—oh ! blessed rescue !—they are tumbling right into 
Mary Ann. The valiant Teddy, as well as Ben and Jenny, 
clung to her for their life; they buried their faces in the 
folds of her skirts, and Jenny burst into a wild flood of 
tears. Little they cared for noise now! Cousin Abby and 
grandpapa, Hannah and Eva, all in procession, could add 
nothing to the horror of what they had been through. To 
hold tight to the comforting, protecting presence of Mary 
Ann, that was their only thought. 

For once Mary Ann herself was dumb. Mechanically 
she shut and bolted the door, and without a word took the 
poor shaking, weeping Jenny in her strong arms. With 
the boys still close beside her, they went up-stairs. 

It was not, perhaps, the heroic return the children had 
imagined, but they did not think of that. There was a 
light in the nursery—oh, blessed light! There was a 
fire on the hearth—oh, blessed fire! Mary Ann, with 
Jenny in her arms, sat down before it; the boys crept 
close to the inviting, reviving blaze. 

It was then that Jack, feeling that he had borne over- 
sight long enough, crowded in between Teddy and Ben. 
His tail wagged wonderfully, and there was an indescrib- 
able look of pride and triumph in his bearing. In his 
mouth he held something soft and whitish and very limp. 
He laid it gently at Teddy’s feet. 

It was a little screech-owl ; one wing was broken, and it 
was quite dead. 

Teddy loved birds, and he took up Jack’s offering sadly. 
‘** Ben,” he said, “I do believe it’s the ghost!” 

“ Honest to the Lord!” burst out Mary Ann, “this do 


beat all!” 


The Draught 
By Charles Henry Liiders 


When I am thirsty, let me drink 
Prone beside the mossy brink 

Of a rocky basin, laid 

Within the forest’s heart of shade. 


There may I know the cool caress 
The spring gives to my eagerness ; 
Feeling its bubbles rise and float 
Around my chin—across my throat, 
Till the swiftly pulsing blood 
Circles calmly as the flood ; 

Till by every sense I’m told 

That never flagon tipped with gold 
So divine a draught doth hold. 


1 From “ The Dead Nymph, and Other Poems.” Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


Concerning the Resurrection 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : : 

For many years The Christian Union has been the most wel- 
come and instructive of the many papers I read. Its evident 
aim is to teach truth, do good, and banish evil. But its editors 
are fallible in spite of their every effort to the contrary; so are 
we itsreaders. This article would point out one wily, attractive, 
prevalent, yet hurtful error. The article in Easter number of 
Christian Union headed “He is Not Here” says: “ Resurrec- 
tion is a continuous fact ; to-day the departing soul is with its 
Lord in paradise. . . . The grave is not even the door through 
which our beloved passed. . . . The released spirit has no 
longer need of this habiliment of clay. . . . The body is but a 
fetter, a narrow cell in which the now free spirit was confined,” 
etc. On Christmas we rejoice and give gifts to honor the 
anniversary of the birth of Him who was soon to become our 
Redeemer. Why should we more rejoice on Easter Day, or 
even rejoice at all, if his pure soul, accompanied by that of the 
thief, had sped to paradise when he exclaimed, “ It is finished,” 
only to be recalled to earth and that “ body-fetter” on the third 
day? Should not every Christian mourn that Christ’s soul 
was compelled to re-enter that “arrow ce/l”’ with its open 
wounds, to bear it about many days more and at last carry it 
to heaven? Lazarus was a saint. Jesus loved him. Why did 
not the Master comfort the mourning sisters by the assurance 
that their brother’s soul was in paradise; supremely happy, 
freed from the “ cell ” and “ fetter ” of the body, from toil, pain, 
and death? Why did he say, “ Your brother sha// rise again,” 
if he had already risen? And why should Martha, taught by 
Jesus himself, have responded, “I know he sha// rise again in 
the resurrection at the last day”? This knowledge did not dry 
her tears. The last day was far off; waiting for it sad and 
tedious. But the Easter article declares, “ We do not await a 
resurrection at the last day. Resurrection is a continuous 
fact.” If the writer did not, it is clear that Mary, Martha, 
and the disciples did. On the tombstones of early Christians 
it was customary to inscribe “ Resurgam,” I will rise again, 
thus confessing that for a time’death had conquered and laid 
them low, but. not forever! If an immortal soul shake off its 
fetters, quit its cell, and speed to paradise, it does not die, it rises 
at once; the word resurrection is inapplicable; the inscription 
should be, not Resurgam, but Surrexi, / have ascended. 

Language gives no sharper contrast than do the words /iving 
and dead. “Iam he that liveth and was dead, and behold I am 
alive forever more.” If his spirit, in a conscious condition, 
sped to heaven, he did not die, and his assertion conveys an 
untruth. “Touch me not, for I have mot yet ascended to my 
Father”—had not been to paradise—he said to Mary. Peter 
preached a pentecostal sermon which added about three 
thousand tothe Church. Init he says of David: “ He, foreseeing 
this, spake of the resurrection of Christ, that neither was he 
left in Aades, nor did his flesh see corruption. This Jesus did 
God raise up;” but did not send down from paradise to re- 
enter a “narrow cell.” -Some have been asking, Then what 
means “this day thou shalt be with me in paradise”? It 
means, “I say unto thee this day,” although I am rejected, ap- 
parently defeated, dying, yet the day sha// come when “ thou 
shalt be with me in paradise.” Man’s keenest scrutiny, unaided 
by revelation, can determine nothing concerning life beyond 
death. If our Bible fails us, we are helpless. If Platonism 
and Spiritism be true, the Bible, interpreted by them, becomes 
self-contradictory and worthless. Note now a few passages: 
*“ So man lieth down and riseth not; ¢¢// the heavens be no more 
they shall not awake, nor be raised out of sleep.” “The 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat” when Christ shall come with the 


_ voice of the archangel and the trump of God to raise those 


“who sleep in the dust of the earth.” ‘ The dead know not any 
thing, neither any that go down into silence.” “The dead 
cannot praise thee.” There are many such passages. 

The word “ sleep” is often applied to the state of the dead. 
In sound sleep we are unconscious. Though its beginning 
and ending be seven hours apart, they seem to us in actual 


contact. One man, hurt in the battle of Waterloo, slept nine 
months. His first question on waking was, “How goes the 
battle?” If s/eep is unconscious, much more is death. Stephen 


“fell asleep.” The daughter of Jairus, twelve years old, died, 
and her many friends, in their wailing, “made a tumult.” Jesus 
said, “She sleepeth, and they laughed him to scorn.” Then he 
took her hand, and said, “ Talitha cumi.” Had her pure young 


spirit gone toparadise, how cruel the words that recalled her to 
her fetters, her narrow cell ! 


One night Paul was so zealous that 


\ 
| 
| 
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he preached till midnight, and young Eutychus, sitting in the 
window of that third-story room, fell out and was killed. But 
Paul cruelly called him back to his “fetters.” Paul, the most 
learned and philosophic of the Apostles, planted a church in 
Corinth. In the course of time, the pagan atmosphere, Greek 
philosophy, and the large sum of faith needed for belief in the 
resurrection of the body, led some to a denial of this doctrine. 
Paul was grieved, and wrote a rebuke in which he asserted that 
without a resurrection, even “ they who had fallen as/eep in 
Christ had ferished”—would never awake to consciousness. 
Modern Christians persist in misrepresenting Paul's “for me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain.” Not gainto Paxu/, who would 
sleep in death, but gain to Christ; for the blood of the 
martyr is the seed of the church. The Thessalonian brethren 
mourned some who had fallen asleep somewhat as did the heathen 
who had no hope of resurrection. Paul expostulates thus: 
“For this we say unto you, by the word of the Lord, that we 
that are alive, left unto the coming of the Lord, shall in 
nowise precede those that are fallen asleep. Forthe .. . dead 
in Christ shall rise first: then we that are alive . . . shall, 
together with them, be caught up in the clouds to meet the 
Lord in the air,” etc. But that Easter article makes the dead 
precede the living/ Paul has both living and dead meet Christ 
at the same moment. To them who sleep the sleep of death, 
thousands of years seem not a moment. 

Guiteau shot President Garfield July 2, 1881. Judge Cox 
charged the jury January 25, 1882. On my way next morning 
to the telegraph office I held the following dialogue on the 
porch of a learned D.D.: 

/. Should the jury bring in a verdict of guilty of murder in 
the first degree, and Judge Cox order the sheriff to utterly de- 
stroy the fatal revolver, and then dismiss the prisoner, jury, 
and court, what would you think ? 

He. That Judge Cox was insane or demented. 

/. What elements compose man ? 

He. A soul and a body. 

/. What is this soul ? 

Hfe. It is an immaterial, uncompounded, immortal entity; a 
simple, indivisible unit—the real man. 

7. What is the body? 

fe. Itis the instrument or tool the soul uses in executing its will. 

/. Do you accept Genesis as canonical, authoritative ? 

He. 1 do, most certainly / 

7. When God, the unerring Judge, pronounced sentence on 
Adam, that sentence fell wholly on the innocent tool with which 
the guilty soul executed its will, while He wholly ignored this 
guilty soul; thus (1) “ Thou shalt eat bread in the sweat of thy 
face until thou return unto the ground ; (2) for out of it wast thou 
taken; (3) for dust thou art; (4) and unto dust shalt thou 
return.” Note this emphatic, fourfold repetition. For some 
good purpose God meant this emphasis. 

The D.D. was in a corner, those but experienced in theologic 
conflicts can at once guess how he sought to escape on the plea 
of figurative language, forgetting that the legislator cannot enact 
law and penalty and the judge pass sentence in aught but literal, 
simple terms; cannot use figures of rhetoric, saying one thing 
and meaning another. D. K. CHASE, LL.D. 

Middletown, Conn. 


This letter affords a striking illustration of the dangers 
of literalism in Biblical interpretation. ‘The teaching of the 
Old Testament and of the New on this subject can be rec- 
onciled only by recognizing the development of doctrine in 
the Scripture. The writers of the Old Testament knew noth- 
ing of the life of the spirit apart from the body; consequently 
their conception of the life beyond the grave differed in no 
important particulars from that of the heathen nations by 
which they were surrounded. They made vain endeavors by 
embalming to preserve the body for a possible future resur- 
rection. Only by the later writers was such a resurrection 
expected. Meanwhile, according to their thought, the 
disembodied spirits dwelt in a shadowy under-world. In 
this under-world there was no true life, no light, no joy. 
“A living dog,” says the author of Ecclesiastes, “is better 
than a dead lion. For the living know that they shall die: 
but the dead know not any thing, neither have they any 
more a reward, for the memory of them is forgotten. .. . 
There is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, 
in the grave, whither thou goest.” In the same spirit 
writes the Hebrew Psalmist : 


Wilt Thou show wonders to the dead? 

Shall they that are deceased arise and praise Thee? 
Shall Thy wonders be known in the dark ? 

And Thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness ? 
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A yet more striking illustration of the popular Hebraic 
conception of this under-world is afforded by Isaiah’s taunt- 
ing parable against the King of Babylon, too long to be 
quoted here. The reader will find it in the fourteenth 
chapter of Isaiah, beginning with the fourth verse. These 
expressions of Hebrew experience are almost exactly 
parallel to those of the Greek poets. Thus Homer makes 
the dead Achilles declare : , 
I would be 
A laborer on earth, and serve for hire 
Some man of mean estate, who makes scant cheer, 


Rather than reign over all who have gone down 
To death. 


He who identifies life with the body, and believes that 
immortality waits for some far-off resurrection of the dead, 
must have some such conception of an under-world in which 
disembodied shades wait for rehabilitation, or else must 
believe in a long and dreary sleep ; and this appears to be 
the conception of our correspondent. 

Christ brings us a very different conception. He sepa- 
rates the spirit from the body, declares that life is not 
dependent upon the perishable clay, that death makes no 
interruption of it. He teaches this sometimes by object les- 
sons, sometimes by direct and explicit instructions. He goes 
into the house of death, where, with ostentatious grief, the 
hired mourners are rending their clothes and making the air 
resound with their lamentations. He bids them be still, tells 
them the maid is not dead but sleeping, turns them out, 
takes her by the hand, calls back ‘the still living 
spirit to reanimate the clay, and restores her to her parents. 
He meets a funeral procession, the body of the young man 
lies upon the open bier, he stops, takes the young man by 
the hand, calls back the not distant spirit, restores it to 
its earthly abode, and gives the young man again to his 
mother. He goes to the house of Martha and Mary. 
The inconsolable sisters are weeping because of their 
brother’s death. “I know,” says Martha, with the sad 
faith of the Old Testament saints, “that my brother 
shall rise again in the resurrection at the last day.” 
Christ gives her a different faith. “He that believeth 
in me, even if he could die, yet he should live; and 
he that liveth and believeth in me can never die.” 
The believer shares with Christ Christ’s immortality. 
Death has no power over him; he never knows death. 
The hour of Christ’s own departure draws near. He 
gathers his disciples about the supper-table. As _ the 
shadow of his own sadness falls upon their hearts, he 
speaks to them words of comfort, often strangely mis- 
understood: “In my Father’s house are many mansions : 
if not, would I have told you that I go to prepare a 
place for you?” He does not mean that in heaven are 
different apartments. Not heaven, but the universe, is 
the Father’s house. In this universe, the earth, with 
its blue sky, its fragrant flowers, its singing birds, is not 
the only abode of life. There are many worlds as full of 
life as this; in no shadowy under-world, in no grave with- 
out work, device, or wisdom, in no chamber where the 
soul is sealed in unconscious sleep, but in a world of light 
and life, Christ prepares a dwelling-place for his ascended 
ones. Rising from the dead, the first-fruits of them that 
slept, and coming temporarily back to inhabit the unten- 
anted flesh, Christ declares emphatically against the 
resurrection of the body, telling his disciples, “ ‘he spirit 
hath not flesh and bones such as ye now see me to have.” 
Paul, with wonderful insight, catches the spirit of the 
Master’s teaching, and illuminates his own epistles with it. 
In the fifteenth chapter of the First Corinthians, the only 
place where the resurrection of the body is specifically dis- 
cussed, Paul explicitly and emphatically repudiates that 
doctrine of paganism which identifies life with physical 
organism. “That which thou sowest is not quickened 
unless it die: and that which thou sowest, thou sowest 
not that body which shall be, but bare grain.” ‘The acorn 


never rises from its grave; an oak comes forth. The seed 
dies ; there issues the blade of grass, the flower, the fruit. 
The body perishes ; a new body is given. God’s skill is 
not exhausted on the earth. He will give toevery soul a body 
as it pleases him. What kind of body ? We do not know, only 
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we know this, that it will not be the same body. “ There are 
celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial : but the glory of 
the celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is 
another.” “There is a natural body, there is also a spirit- 
ual body,” and “ flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God.” An unknown disciple in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews carries this teaching on in two wonderful pictures. 
Life is like a race-course. ‘They who have run life’s race 
have ascended into the spectators’ seats, and look on, 
cheering us by their presence and their love, while we run 
with patience the race that is set before us. We have 
already come—not shall come by and by in a day of gen- 
eral resurrection—have already come unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, the church of the 
first-born, the spirits of just men made perfect. They are 
our companions ; they are with Christ, we are with Christ ; 
we and they are one unbroken and unseparated assembly. 
And, finally, John in apocalyptic vision beholds, as a 
present reality, those who have come out of great tribula- 
tion, have washed their robes white in the blood of the 
Lamb, and are ever before his throne—not sleeping a long 
and dreary sleep, not waiting in an under-world for some 
future resurrection, not in the grave where there is no device, 
nor work, nor wisdom, not in a land of forgetfulness—of 
separation even from God—but in the place which Christ 
has prepared for them, seeing the glory which he had with 
the Father from before the foundation of the world, and 
sharing that glory with him. 

We repeat, then, our Easter creed. There is no city of the 
dead, only a city of the living. The resurrection of the 
body is a phrase which does not occur in Scripture. The 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body is a doctrine 
explicitly repudiated by Scripture. The belief which iden- 
tifies life with the body is an inheritance of paganism. 
The body laid away in the grave will nelle rise except in 
grass and flowers. The spirit has already risen, for every 
death bed is a resurrection morn. 


Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


Does the Bible warrant us in believing that dreams con- 
tain revelations from God? Can man understand the 
divine will better sleeping than waking? Is belief in 
dreams a faith or a superstition ? 

The thoughtful student of Scripture, in endeavoring to 
answer this question, will note that ordinarily in the Bible 
dreams are confined to pagans, like Pharaoh and Nebu- 
_ Chadnezzar, or to men in the earlier ages, when no clearer 
revelation had yet been made, as to Abraham and Joseph. 
He will notice, too, that they generally required an inter- 
preter; and in the most notable instances in the Bible 
meant nothing to the dreamer or his companions until an 
inspired prophet interpreted them. If you would quote the 
Bible as an authority for believing in dreams, you must 
remember that it is equally an authority for the opinion 
that they are incomprehensible to the dreamer, and cannot 
be interpreted by soothsayers and astrologers. There is 
no harm in believing in dreams if you can find an inspired 
Joseph or Daniel to tell you what they mean. 

The use of dreams in the Bible affords as little author- 
ity for trusting in dreams in our time as does the star- 
guiding of the wise men to the manger for astrology. God 
condescends to men ; speaks in their language ; comes to 
them by whatever way they can best be approached. To 
the star-students of the East he sends the Star in the 
East, only to lead them to Christ. To Pharaoh in Egypt 
and to Nebuchadnezzar in Babylon, accustomed to believe in 
dreams, he sends dreams; but only that he may lead them 
to his prophets, Joseph and Daniel. 


I leave the reader of these papers to learn from other 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for May 29, and Y. P. S. C. E. Paper. 


—Dan. ii., 36-49. 
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quarters the historical meaning of this curious image, with 
its head of gold, arms of silver, thighs of brass, legs of 
iron, feet of iron and clay. Broadly speaking, it stands for 
the world-powers, which are a curious conglomerate of 
apparent good and evil, but are no stronger than the weak- 
est part. And the stone cut out without hands is the 
Christian power, which conquers the world-power and fills 
the earth. This is enough for our purpose: the victory of 
the spiritual over the earthly is the lesson of our lesson. 

It finds expression in many a maxim and proverb. For 
example : 

The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they grind ex- 
ceeding fine. 

One with God is a majority. 

I can do all things through Him that strengtheneth me. 

They that are for us are more than they that are against us. 

He went forth conquering and to conquer. 


It finds expression in many a historical chapter. For 


example : 

Moses’s rod is more potent than Pharaoh’s scepter. 

Joshua's trumpets are more than a match for Jericho's 
walls. 

David’s sling is stronger than Goliath’s spear. 

The manger at Bethlehem is more kingly than the 
palace at Rome. 

The Puritan Mayflower is the cradle of a kingdom; the 
Spanish Armada is the funeral procession of an empire. 

It is the contradiction of Napoleon’s atheistic motto: 
“God is on the side of the strong battalions.” 


The politician believes in the image of gold, brass, iron, 
and clay. Gold is corruption; brass is assurance; iron is 
power ; clay is prejudice. This is the image the profes- 
sional politician believes in. The statesman believes in 
the mystic stone cut without hands. Says one of Mr. 
Gladstone’s colleagues, quoted by Mr. Stead in the 
“Review of Reviews,” “If I were asked what was the 
distinguishing characteristic of Mr. Gladstone’s power, I 
should say that he never for a moment forgets or allows 
his hearers to forget that he regards man as a moral being. 
He does not forget that they are soldiers, voters, toilers, 
merchants; but over and above all there is constantly 
present to his mind the fact that they are moral beings,” 
It is this his faith in moral principle, as a greater power 
than gold, brass, iron, or clay, that has made him the 
power, and the permanent power, in English politics that 
he has been. 

In American history it was the stone cut out without 
hands that broke the slave power in pieces; the stone cut 


without hands that broke the lottery power in Louisiana 


in pieces ; the same stone that is to-day threatening the 
power of intrenched vice and professional politics leagued 
together in New York City. The best interpretation of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream is to be found in the history of 
Christianity. One need not go back to the time of Israel’s 
captivity for illustrations of its fulfillment. 

Truly great is he who understands this principle and 
acts upon it. All the wise men of Babylon are foolish in 
comparison with Daniel. 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topics: May 30 
—Christian courage (Heb. xi., 32-40); May 31—Patience 
(Jas. v., 7-11); Jume 1—Trust (Ps. Ixxi., 1-5); June 2— 
Reliance on God (Ps. xxxiii,); June 3—To glory in tribu- 
lation (1 Thess. i., 1-12); June 4—Certain victory (Rom. 
viii., 31-39); June 5—Topic. Lessons from the fiery 
furnace (Dan. iii., 13-25; 1 Peter iii., 12, 13). 


* 


{Wherever the tree of beneficence takes root, it sends 


forth branches benond the skp. a 
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Religious News 
The Faribault Case 


The Christian Union gave last fall an account of the action 
at Faribault, Minnesota, by which large Catholic schools of the 
Immaculate Conception parish were transferred to the local 
Board of Education, without conditions or reservations, and the 
buildings were thrown open for children of all creeds, under the 
direction of the public school authorities. The Catholic Church 
retained its ownership of the school buildings, renting them to 
the public authorities for a merely nominal rent. The text-books 
of the public school system were adopted, and the teachers were 
required to possess the qualifications and submit to the examina- 
tions required of all other teachers under the public school sys- 
tem. No objection was interposed by the Roman Catholic 
authorities to the reading of a brief portion of Scripture and the 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer. All religious emblems charac- 
teristic of the Catholic faith were removed from the rooms, but 
the Roman Catholic teachers, who belonged to the Dominican 
order, continued to wear the robes of that order. This arrange- 
ment was severely criticised at the time by some Protestants on 
the one hand, and by some Roman Catholics on the other. It 
has now received the approval of the Vatican. The following is 
the full text of this important decision : 


, Rome, April 30, 1892. 
To the Most Rev. Fohn Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul, Minn. : 

Most Illustrious and Reverend Sir—It has pleased your Grace to submit to 
the judgment of the Holy See the arrangement you deemed well to make for 
elementary schools at Faribault and Stillwater, Minn., in your diocese, in order 
to provide in the best manner possible for the spiritual welfare of the children 
confided to your pastoral care. 

This wise resolution of your Grace seemed all the more prudent because the 
aforesaid arrangement, even though it regarded only separate and exceptional 
cases, stillappeared to many of the bishops, to the members of the lower clergy 
and laity, as hardly worthy of approval, perhaps because they were not as well 
acquainted with the circumstances and conditions of the transaction as they 
ought to have been in order to have been able to pronounce thereon a fair opinion. 

For that reason, his Holiness confided the examination of this important ques- 
tion to a committee of cardinals chosen from the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propaganda. Ina meeting held on the 21st inst., after weighing carefully the grave 
reasons, adduced by your Grace with so much clearness, which induced you to 
enter into the arrangement mentioned above, and considering the declarations 
worthy of all praise, which show that, in the matter of education, your Grace 
has always wished to maintain inviolate the principles set forth by the Holy 
See and commended to the observance of the bishops by the Councils of Balti- 
more, particularly the third Council, their Eminences gave their decision on 
the question submitted to them, as it is found in the accompanying document, 
and his Holiness has ratified and approved the same. 

I hope your Grace will be gratified by this decision of the Holy See ; because, 
though unusual provisions made by the different bishops in their respective 
dioceses according to the requirement of circumstances cannot be approved 
directly by the Holy See when they imply a departure, to a certain extent, from 
a general law, nevertheless, when the Holy See declares that such provisions 
may be tolerated, it thereby puts an end to all indiscreet attacks upon them. 

Furthermore, by order of his Holiness, and with great pleasure to myself, I 
must not fail to inform your Grace that your expressions of respect, filial obedi- 
ence, and unalterable adherence to the Holy See and its teachings, of which you 
have given splendid proofs, have been most acceptable to the Sovereign Pontiff 
and myself, and have strengthened the full confidence of the Holy See in your 
wisdom and piety. 

Finally, I pray that God may preserve your Grace and protect you always. 

Your Grace’s most devoted servant, 
M. CARDINAL LEDOCHOwsKI, Prefect. 

IGNaATius, Archbishop of Damiata, Secretary. 

In special congregation of the Propaganda, held on April 21, 1892, to consider 
the question what judgment is to be formed of the arrangement entered into 
by Archbishop Ireland concerning the two schools at Faribault and Stillwater, 
Minn., in this case, they decided to reply‘affirmatively, and, without derogating 
from the decrees of the Councils of Baltimore on parochial schools, that the 
arrangement entered into by Archbishop Ireland concerning the schools at 
Faribault and Stillwater, taking into consideration all the circumstances, can 
be tolerated. In an audience, held on the same day, his Holiness deigned 
to approve the resolution of the cardinals given above. 

Icnatius, Archbishop of Damiata, Secretary. 


We only need add in further explanation the following state- 
ment of Archbishop Ireland: “ The plan is, of course, a de- 
parture from the ideal, and in case of departure the canonical 
language is folerari potest. But these words imply for practice 
a full approval.” 


The Methodist General Conference 
The Second Week’s Session 
By Telegraph from our Special Correspondent 


We have just finished the second week of the session of the 
General Conference. To a spectator the scene in the great 
Exposition Hall is an imposing one. The floor is filled with 
five hundred delegates ; the galleries, extending around three sides 
of the hall, are always crowded; and the platform is occupied by 
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the secretaries, the bishops, the fraternal messengers, and 
special guests. The business of the week has for the most part 
been preparatory and commonplace. Much time has been 
spent in appointing committees, reading and referring resolu- 
tions and memorials ; but not infrequently the stream of routine 
business strikes a snag, and for a while the waters boil. Such 
was the case on Wednesday, May 11, when acolored delegate 
presented resolutions affirming the loyalty of the colored element 
of the Church. The action was aimed at certain colcred min- 
isters who are pressing for a colored bishop, with the argument 
that such recognition would strengthen the wavering loyalty of 
the colored people. Sharp debate followed, and for half an 
hour the colored brethren had the field, to the intense enjoyment 
ot the Conference. The resolution was laid on the table. 

A series of great mass-meetings in the hall is a feature of the Con- 
ference. These mass-meetings have been held for conference and 
debate on Temperance, on Deaconess Work, on Church Ex- 
tension and Missions, and on Education. The meeting held on 
Sunday afternoon, May 8, in interest of the proposed Methodist 
University at Washington, was memorable for eloquence and 
enthusiasm. Bishop Fowler’s speech was one of great power, 
and other speakers almost equaled him. The deaconess work 
of the last four years has resulted in establishing five deaconess 
homes in India, with nineteen deaconesses and twenty-six 
homes in America. The day appears to be near when a Meth- 
odist House of Deaconesses will be found in every city of Amer- 
ica. 

The laymen are an important element in the Conference, and 
their united demand for equal representation cannot long be 
denied. This would decrease the number of ministers in the 
body, and that is where the shoe pinches. The Conference is 
already too large, but the proposed change would reduce the 
New York Conference from six ministerial delegates to three or 
two, and other conferences in the same ratio. 

The chief discussion of the week was on the report of a com- 
mission of the last General Conference defining the constitution 
of the Church. The report was not approved, and a substitute 
declaring that the original charter of the General Conference of 
1808, with a few amendments, was the constitution, was adopted. 
Next week is set down for the election, and the political pot is 
boiling. The Conference elects all the general officers of the 
Church—bishops, secretaries, editors, book-agents—all of whom 
are insured positions involving hard work and a good salary. 
Methodist preachers praise the itinerancy—and try hard to get 
out of it. There are a dozen candidates for every post, but the 
spirit of kindliness is in the air. Great men who are brave on 
their native heath walk softly on the soil of Omaha. No new 
bishops will be elected. The colored delegates—who, by the way, 
are a fine-looking body of men—were hoping to grace the epis- 
copate with the divine image in ebony, but are now content to 
secure one of the secretaryships of the Freedman’s Aid Society. 

The Committee on Itinerancy will recommend the removal of 
the time-limit to the pastorate. This will be almost a revolution 
in Methodism, and its adoption by the Conference is doubtful. 

All the committees are hard at work, and next week they will 
pour in their recommendations on the Conference. Resolutions 
against sectarian appropriations by the Government, and an 
amendment to the constitution to that effect, also against opening 
the Columbian Exposition on Sunday, were adopted with enthu- 
siasm. On Friday evening Dr. Carman, fraternal messenger 
from the Methodist Church in Canada, addressed the Conference. 

A DELEGATE. 


The Council at Penacook 


We have received a letter from the Rev. Edward G. Spencer, 
the young clergyman of Penacook, N. H., to whose case as re- 
ported in the “ Congregationalist ” we referred editorially last 
week. Mr. Spencer disavows the dogmatic belief in universal 
salvation which the “ Congregationalist” attributed to him, and 
he quotes at some length from his written statement before the 
council to show what his real belief is. We should define it as 
rather that of a reverent agnosticism leaning to hope, than that 
of dogmatic universalism. We quote: 


The mind naturally revolts from the thought ‘of the eternal preservation of 
self-conscious beings in alienation from God. A religion whose fundamental 
principle is love, whose purpose isthe broadening and intensifying of human 
sympathy, must, it seems to me, defeat its own ends in introducing as funda- 
mental into its system of thought a conception which defeats love, petrifies 
sympathy, and annihilates hope. The mind has no data upon which to found 
a dogmatic position upon one side or the other, but, cleaving to a faith in the 
ultimate triumph of good over evil, and moved by a deep and sympathetic love 
for men, springing from Christian principles and nourished by Christian 
faith, I find in the belief that God has resources adequate to the recovery of the 
most obdurate child a source of unlimited hope for men, an inspiration to per- 
sistent effort in behalf of lost souls, and an honest escape from the philosophical 
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dilemmas of the cessation of being:and the eternal continuance of evil, as neces- 
sitated by the theory of conditional immortality on the one hand, or the theory 


of eternal retribution on the other. 


“Love Your Neighbor and Respect his Beliefs” 
By Theodore F. Seward 


This sentence has been adopted as the motto of the Brother- 
hood of Christian Unity. The Christian Church has always taught 
the duty of loving the neighbor, but it has required eighteen 
centuries of bitter religious controversy to enable the average 
Christian to recognize the correlated duty of respecting his 
neighbor's opinions. The reasoning seems at first thought plau- 
sible. ‘“ How can I respect the opinions of an outspoken infidel 
who rails against truths which I hold as sacred as life itself? I 
love him and wish to do him good, but it is impossible for me to 
respect his infidel opinions.” 

The question is a vital one. It is as broad as Christiani 
itself. What says history? Many of the inquisitors in the Mid- 
dle Ages were sincere and earnest men. Believing that the souls 
of heretics could be saved by torturing their bodies, they con- 
scientiously made use of the rack and the fagot. Salvation 
depended (as they supposed) upon right opinions. Hence, any 
means employed to correct their neighbor’s opinions was not 
only justifiable, but an imperative duty which must not be neg- 
lected from any consideration of false or mistaken tenderness. 
At a later period in history, when torturing the neighbor’s body 
was no longer permitted, the offending brother was subjected to 
the merciless lash of tongue and pen. The acrimonious contro- 
versies of John Wesley and Richard Baxter would not be toler- 
ated for a moment at the presentday. The author of “ Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul” and the author of “ Rock of Ages, Cleft for 
Me” would not speak to each other. Each felt that any tolera- 
tion of the other’s views was a betrayal of his Lord and 
Master. 

If their state of mind was wrong, what state of mind is right ? 
What common ground exists upon which a truly Christian rela- 
tion to the (supposed) erring neighbor can be mantained ? Noth- 
ing less than a complete recognition of his individuality, and of 
all that goes with it. We profess to believe in an infinite Father. 
Then every child of the race is under his infinite care. If not, 
his care must be something less than infinite. The truth must 
be conceded with regard to every human being on the face of 
the earth, that God is not done with him yet. Take what view 
we may of the future life, the one evident fact concerning our 
neighbor next door or in the heart of Africa is that God has 
chosen to leave him still in this world of probation and disci- 
pline. What right have we to label him “ infidel,” or to charac- 
terize his belief in any unfavorable way? What are we that we 
call names? Are we immaculate? We hope we are growing, 
but would we dare to claim that we are finished? Then it is 
our plain duty to regard every human being as one with whom 
God is dealing, and of whose spiritual condition we are ignorant. 

The Great Apostle puts it well: ‘“* Why dost thou judge thy 
brother? or why dost thou set at naught thy brother? for we 
shall all stand before the judgment seat of God.” 


The Boys’ Brigade in the United States of 


America 
By the Rev. John Q. Adams 


Its Founder and President 


The Church has had a place for almost every one but the boy, 
and believed that every one could become a Christian—but 
the boy. The boy is awkward, noisy, inconsistent, a tease—in 
short, generally in the way, of little use but to run on errands 
and be scolded from morning to night. What todo with him has 
been a serious question, too often settled by turning him into 
the street and letting him pick up whom and what he may for 
fourteen out of the twenty-four hours, and, with a blind faith, 
thinking that after a time he will come out all right. Is it any 
wonder that the young men are hard to reach after this prelim- 
inary training ? 

That these statements are not exaggerated will be seen by a 
study of the average church and Sunday-school. Of boys and 
girls under twelve years of age there will be about an equal 
number in attendance; between twelve and fourteen years twice 
as many girls as boys; between fourteen and eighteen years, 
from three to five times as many. Upon the roll of communi- 
cants in the Church there will be at least three girls to one boy. 
Moreover, there will be found a sentiment among the boys that it 
is not just the manly thing for a boy to become a Christian and 
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unite with the Church, though it is all right for the girl. And 
the fathers and the mothers, the deacons and the elders, practi- 
cally assent to this view. 

Where, in the Church or out of it, has there been any organiza- 
tion for the boys, fitted to do the special work for them which 
they need? The facts show that if there is one, it has been so 
modest as to put its light under a bushel. It is believed, how- 
ever, that a different answer can be given now, and that in the 
organization whose name heads this article that for which 
pastors and Christian workers have long sought has been found. 

The history of the Boys’ Brigade in the United Kingdom has 
been made more or less familiar to many people during the last 
few years. It had its beginning in the first company organized 
in Glasgow, October 4, 1884, with twenty-eight boys and three 
teachers. It was connected with a Sunday-school of the Free 
College Church. Its founder and Captain was Mr. William 
A. Smith, now for several years the efficient Secretary of the 
Brigade. The need of such an organization was apparent (boys 
are much the same the world over), the plan was a good one, 
the idea was catching, and, on substantially the same lines as 
then laid down, the Brigade has grown until it now numbers 
(seventh Annual Report, May 31, 1891), 418 companies, 1,301 
commissioned officers, and 17,259 non-commissioned officers 
and privates. Its Honorary President is the Earl of Aberdeen, 
and among its Honorary Vice-Presidents are General Sir Don- 
ald Stewart and Professor Henry Drummond. Besides this, 
companies have been formed in Canada, South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the United States. It is to this latter organ- 
ization that the rest of this article will be devoted. 

In various places in the United States attempts, more or less 
successful, were made to organize companies, but the first fully 
organized company, after the American model, was the First 
San Francisco, connected with Westminster Presbyterian Church. 
The date is August 10,1889. As in Scotland, so here, other com- 
panies were soonformed. At first no attempt was made to have 
a general organization, but we followed the lead of the parent 
Brigade. Some modifications were early introduced, however, 
adapting it better to the conditions of the work in the United 
States. After a short time it was apparent that, if the move- 
ment was to be kept true to its original design, there must be 
thorough and controlling organization in this country. So, 
with the cordial approval of the parent Brigade, to whom we are 
so largely indebted, and with whom we hope always to be in 
hearty sympathy and co-operation, representatives of the various 
companies met together December 17, 1890, adopted a constitu- 
tion, and elected officers for “ The Boys’ Brigade in the United 
States of America.” Our name, crest, and publications were 
copyrighted, and the press furnished with many articles regard- 
ing the work. Hundreds of letters of inquiry have been received, 
and new companies organized, till we now enroll about seventy- 
five companies ; of these forty-two are on the Pacific Coast, the 
others in different Eastern States. 

Our constitution states the odject in the words of the parent 
Brigade: “ The object of the Brigade shall be the advancement 
of Christ’s kingdom among boys, and the promotion of habits of 
reverence, self-respect, and all that tends towards a true Chris- 
tian manliness.” We put these words in the forefront, proclaim 
them on all suitable occasions, and plainly tell the boys that this 
is and always shall be our supreme object. We aim to develop 
a manly Christian character. To this everything is made sub- 
ordinate, and failure here is failure at a vital point. Even at 
the drill the religious character of the work is brought out by 
prayer and an occasional address. 

The agencies employed to accomplish this object are three: 
the Drill, Bible Class, and Missionary Society; and “ these 
three,” the constitution declares, “are the essential features of 
the organization.” Upon these I quote Art. 1V. of the Consti- 
tution : 

Section 1. Military organization and drill shall be used as a means of secur- 
ing the interest of the boys, banding them together in the work of the Brigade, 
and promoting among them such habits as the Brigade is designed to form. 
Strict obedience and discipline shall be enforced by all officers. 

Section 2. The Bible Class shall be used as a means of rendering the boys 
familiar with the use of their Bibles and acquainted with its truths. The ulti- 
mate object shall be the personal acceptance by each boy of Christ as Saviour 
and Lord, and the formation and development of Christian character. 

Section 3. The Missionary Society shall be used as a means of informing the 
boys of the progress, opportunities, and needs of mission work, especially that 
of the denomination with which the company is connected, and securing their 
interest and sympathy for the great cause of Foreign Missions. 

The “ company” is connected with a church or Sunday-school, 
and is under the control of the proper church officers. It is 
officered after the manner of companies in the United States 
Army, the commissioned officers being young men, the non-com- 
missioned boys taken from the ranks. Boys between the ages 
of twelve and eighteen are eligible as members, but they must 
be members of the Sunday-school to which the company is 
attached. The companies are designated by the name of the 
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place where organized, and “with the number corresponding 
with the order of their local organization.” 

The battalion is composed of three or more companies in any 
town or district,of the same or different denominations. Ina 
country as large as ours the battalion will hold a very important 
place in the work of the Brigade. Its headquarters ought to be 
the base of supplies for all its own companies, and it must in 
time become the medium of communication between them and 
the general headquarters. The military organization stops 
with the battalion. The Council confers no higher title than 
Captain. We do not deem it best to aim at a national military 
organization. 

Provision is also made for “ Denominational Councils,” where 
deemed best, to supervise the work in the particular denomina- 
tion. The Boys’ Brigade in the United States of America 
includes all the companies. Its Council is made up of their 
Captains, and it has an Executive Committee to whom is 
intrusted the general work. The Council assumes no legislative 
authority, but aims to supervise and aid the work in every pos- 
sible way. 

Each company prepares its own rules and by-laws, though the 
Council furnishes a model for a guide. The drill is held weekly 
through certain months in the year. The Bible-class meets also 
weekly, is a boys’ prayer-meeting, attendance is required, and is 
under the same rule as the drill. The Missionary Society, which 
has its own officers, includes all the boys, and takes the place 
of the Bible-class once a month. The almost uniform experi- 
ence of the companies after the first few weeks is a larger attend- 
ance at Bible-class than at drill. 

No uniforms are absolutely required, though very desirable, 
and when obtained the Council has prescribed what they shall 
be. Our crest and motto are the same as those of the parent 
Brigade. 

The company is thus seen to be the foundation of, and the 
most important element in, the organization. The selection of 
its officers is a matter of first importance. Its captain must be a 
pronounced, active Christian man, in thorough sympathy with 
boys. If he is not ready to drill the company at once, a drill- 
master can generally be secured without much trouble, but the 
captain must be recognized as the commanding officer at all 
times. The cordial support and sympathy of the officers and 
members of the church is also very essential. The desired suc- 
cess cannot be secured without them, and they must give it from 
the start. With this support and a good captain the company 
is bound to be a success. It is not necessary to have a large 
number of boys at first. The company will grow fast enough 
when once in thorough working order. The oldest United 
States company began with seventeen boys; it now numbers 
fifty, and has had on its roll twenty others. The Church has 
felt its influence inall herservices. Twenty or more of the boys 
were not in church or Sunday-school when the company was 
organized, while the same number have become communicants. 
Their Bible class isa live, active meeting where a goodly num- 
ber of them speak, pray, and take their turn in leading the meet- 
ing. Through their missionary society they have raised about 
one hundred dollars per year for foreign missions, and have 
repeatedly taken charge of the Church Monthly Concert. They 
take quickly to the drill, and soon show a great improvement in 
appearance and discipline. In many waysthey have shown that 
the boy can be a happy, working Christian, and that there is a 
place for him in the Church of the living God. Other compa- 
nies have had a similar history. 

It will also be seen that the field for adaptation and variety 
of work is almost unlimited. Reading-rooms, athletic clubs, 
debating societies, summer camps, and annual reviews, are some 
of the means already in use. Last summer the companies in 
San Francisco and immediate vicinity, to the number of nearly 
two hundred boys and officers, spent eightdays incamp. It was 
greatly enjoyed, and productive of much good. The camp was 
laid out and carried on in military style, and not an accident 
occurred to mar the delightful days. It is one of the blessed 
experiences of the writer to have been with the boys on Sunday. 
To preach to those boys, and then to join them in other meet- 
ings led by themselves, was a privilege not soon to be forgotten. 
Already large plans are being made for the encampment of 
1892. 

On the evening of October 23, 1891, the companies of the 
same section turned out about 400 boys for a parade and review 
in the Mechanics’ Pavilion before Brigadier-General T. H. 
Ruger, of the United States Army, commanding the Department 
of the Pacific. They were highly complimented by the review- 
ing officer, and their soldierly bearing and fine appearance elic- 
ited rounds of applause and aroused great enthusiasm from 
several thousand spectators. All this is a sign and prophecy of 
what will be seen in time in many of our cities. Glasgow has 
had over 3,000 boys in line, reviewed by a distinguished army 
officer. In time some cities in the United States will have even 
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larger numbers. The Headquarters Office is 23 Nevada Block, 
San Francisco, California. 


The Summer School at Oxford 


The following letter from the Rev. Dr. Bradford, of Mont- 
clair, N. J., gives some information which will not only be of 
interest to the general reader, but also of special value to clergy- 
men and students who have England down among their vaca- 
tion plans: 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have received many inquiries concerning the Summer School of Theology 
at Oxford, England, to be held in July. I have no authority to represent 
Mansfield College, but I may say that Mr. Norman H. Smith, of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, is the person to whom all applications should be made. It has 
been recently stated in the English papers that the number who have already 
applied is so great that no more applications could be granted. Whether that 
report is reliable I do not know. Very sincerely yours, 

Amory H. BRADFORD. 


Church Gleanings 


—Among the advertisements for curates in “ The Guardian,” 
of London, the other week, was one for a bachelor, who must be 
an “earnest evangelical Catholic, without a mustache.” The 
church which wanted him was described as in a “healthy, 
bracing, and lovely district,” observing all the “ Six Points” of 
ritual in its worship. 

—A correspondent writes us: “ The Christian Union Congre- 
gational Church of Upper Montclair, N. J., has just passed its 
tenth anniversary. The occasion was noticed very pleasantly 
by a supper in the church parlors, at which the pastor, the Rev. 
W. O. Weeden, presided. Toasts were responded to by mem- 
bers of the church, and addresses were made by Dr. A. H. Brad- 
ford and Dr. Baird. Dr. Bradford paid a fine tribute to the 
pastor, and spoke of the present prosperity of the church. He 
also referred to the death of Mr. Thomas Bird, a prominent 
member of the church, whose vacant chair, dressed in flowers, 
was an impressive reminder of one so beloved who had gone to 
his reward. Dr. Baird spoke eloquently in closing of the ‘ Church 
of the Nineteenth Century.’” 

—Two circumstances combined to lend special interest to the 
commencement-day exercises of the Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary of Morgan Park, Ill, this year. The first of these was 
that this was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Seminary. The 
other was that it marked the union of the Baptist Seminary with 
the University of Chicago. The grounds and buildings previously 
occupied by the Seminary are to be used for the preparatory 
department of the University. The Divinity School brings to the 
University endowment funds and property to the value of 
$500,000. It also brings a theological library of 40,000 volumes 
of great value, which comprises, among other collections, that 
of Professor Heustenberg, of Berlin. The graduating class num- 
bered 51. President G. W. Northrop, D.D., who has been Presi- 
dent of the Seminary for a period of twenty-five years, resigned 
his position on the ground of growing infirmities. Dr. E. B. 
Hulbert will probably succeed him. 


To Young Men 


It has long been my conviction that scholastic training in a 
theological seminary should be supplemented by practical church 
work under experienced instructors; as in law and medicine, the 
teaching of the schools is supplemented by office and hospital 
practice. The necessity for something of this sort is now recog- 
nized by our foremost theological seminaries, and some pro- 
vision made for it by providing special missionary work for 
students. It is evident, however, that work in a church under a 
pastor affords some advantages not otherwise to be obtained. 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, is now so equipped for church 
work, with its Boys’ Clubs, Girls’ Clubs, Penny Provident Fund, 
Evangelistic Services, Systematic Visitation, three Sunday- 
schools, three preaching services, and three clergymen, as to 
afford opportunity for the active cooperation of one or two 
young men who intend to devote themselves either to the min- 
istry or to lay Christian service. Their mornings would be their 
own for study, their afternoons and evenings would be devoted to 
church work under the direction of the pastors of the church. 
No charge will be made for instruction, and no payment for 
service. The field is offered, as a hospital practice to a medical 


student, as a means of preparation for a life-work. Correspond- 
ence should be addressed to the undersigned. 
LYMAN ABBOTT, 
56 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Austin Dobson’s Hogarth ' 


As an artist Hogarth can hardly be ranked very high; 
but as a Satirist of certain vices and foibles inherent in the 
human race he is unexcelled. Therefore his productions 
have lasting interest. Living in days which were anything 
but prudish, he painted with an unreserve which makes 
some of his work seem as coarse as it is strong. Had he 
lived in the second half of this century, which has more 
regard for appearances, he might have been the Thackeray 
of the palette—but he might not have been Hogarth. He 
is never, however, coarse for mere coarseness’ sake. If 
he paints vice with brutal directness, it is to point a moral. 
In his day the public was not squeamish enough to call 
the means into question when the end was so justifiable. 

As already intimated, Hogarth was not a great artist 
from the art-critic’s point of view. As one of his ardent 
admirers well said, ‘‘ Other pictures we look at—Hogarth’s 
we read.” It is the story he tells, the moral he points, 
not the art-value of his pictures, we admire. 

The most sumptuous work on Hogarth, and the one 
which gives the clearest conception of his genius because 
the illustrations are from the original plates—and the 
picture itself is always preferable to any commentary—is 
the great atlas folio printed in 1822 in London by J. 
Nichols & Son, for Baldwin, Cradock & Joy, who owned 
the original coppers, which for the purposes of the folio 
were restored by James Heath, R.A.; Nichols, the most 
reliable source of information concerning Hogarth, furnish- 
ing a biographical essay and explanations of the plates. 

Those who are familiar with Hogarth literature will find 
much that they have read before in the sumptuous volume 
which Dodd, Mead & Co. have published. The familiar 
material assumes, however, a new grace and interest in 
the pleasant fashion of Austin Dobson. The work is in 
the form of a memoir followed by a valuable bibliography 
and catalogues of prints by or after Hogarth, and of paint- 
ings by or attributed to him, and is enriched with fifty-nine 
illustrations, twelve of which are fine photogravures, 

The illustrations are, of course, selected from those of 
Hogarth’s prints least likely to offend modern sensitiveness. 
In some respects, therefore, they do not represent him in 
the full exercise of his power. In the reproduction of 
“ Kent’s Altar-Piece ” Hogarth’s annotations are missing, 
and as these are of as great importance as the picture, the 
keenness of this, one of his keenest satires, is entirely lost. 
As we understand it, the picture is a burlesque of “ The 
Altar-Piece ”—a copy in which the feeble points are accent- 
uated. But in itself it is simply a poor picture, and might 
be, as Hogarth describes it, a faithful copy; so that the 
satire lies entirely in Hogarth’s annotations. The picture 
represents angels singing and playing musical instruments. 
Hogarth has liberally lettered the figures and instruments, 
and at the foot of the picture one reads such notes as: 


C The shortest joint of the arm. 

E An Angel Tuning a Harp. 

F The Inside of his Leg, but whether Right or Left is as yet 
undiscovered. 

H The other Leg is judiciously omitted to make Room for 
the Harp. 

I & K Smaller Angels as appears by their wings. 


The omission of these notes, it is clear, robs the pic- 
ture of allits point. Moreover, Hogarth adds, satirically, 
under the title (which is also omitted), that the work was 
reproduced “to prevent Dispute and laying of Wagers 
among ye Parishioners about ye artist’s meaning in it.” 

Occasionally, too, in the reduction from the size of the 
original print, a valuable detail has been lost. Take, for 
instance, the print of “ The Distressed Poet,” that pathetic 
picture of genius harassed by poverty. In the original, one 
can read clearly, in the print on the wall behind the poet, 
“‘ View of the Gold Mines in Peru,” and in the poet’s MSS., 
“ Poem on Riches,” examples of those telling bits so fre- 


1 William Hogarth. By Austin Dobson. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
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quently found in the details of Hogarth’s work, and which 
should always, if possible, be preserved. The companion 
piece, ‘“‘ The Enraged Musician,” is broadly humorous. It 
makes one deaf to look at it, so great is the din in the 
street under the violinist’s window. One can almost hear 
the voice of the gaunt hag who, baby in arm, shrills 
“ The Ladies Fall.” Unfortunately, this print could not be 
reproduced in this book, owing to an indecent detail. 

The two “ Progresses,” the Harlot’s and the Rake’s, are 
represented among the illustrations, and, with the reserva- 
tion above noted in deference to the more delicate taste of 


today, the prints are excellent examples of Hogarth’s 


work, and have been carefully reproduced. The memoir, 
as might have been expected from its authorship, is deftly 
made, data drawn from many sources being here ingen- 
iously welded into a homogeneous whole and put into Mr. 
Dobson’s irreproachable English. The catalogues show 
infinite painstaking, and make this handsome volume indis- 
pensable to Hogarth collectors. He whose collection is 
complete will find here a catalogue for it ready-made; he 
whose collection is incomplete will here discover in what 


respects it is so. 


Middleton’s Remains ot Ancient Rome! 


The Eternal City owes much to the indestructibility of its 
chief building material—concrete. As early as Mycenz and 
Tyrens this material is found in construction, but in Rome, 
from the first century B.c. through the Imperial period, it became 
almost the exclusive material for wall-building. 

Arthur Clough’s lines, in “ Amours de Voyage,” 


“ Brickwork I found thee, and marble I left thee,’’ the Emperor vaunted, 
“* Marble I thought thee, and brickwork I found thee,”’ lamented the tourist, 


have misled many. In fact, the Romans did not largely use 
brick for constructional purposes in any buildings now extant. 
Brick was used chiefly for facing. Triangular in shape, these 
bricks were pushed with their pointed ends into the concrete. 

Besides the concrete, of which were erected walls which never 
decay, there was also the stucco, which was so hard that it took 
a polish as high as marble. Colors were laid upon it while 
fresh—fresco—and because the pigments sank a little below the 
surface of the still damp stucco, a polish could be given after 
without erasing the picture. The ancient Romans were fond 
of gaudy colors, as their surviving glass, mosaics, stained statues, 
and painted plasters show. The original Roman quadrata 
positively existed on the Palatine, and occupied the whole bill, 
but long before 753 B.c., Etruscans and possibly Egyptians 
had had a town on the same spot. Before their days, how far 
back we can only conjecture, the man of the rude stone age sat 
upon the mount of palaces, where in after ages were heaped the 
riches and luxury of a whole world. 

After the stone ages came the Bronze Age, and with bronze 
tools was built the so-called Wall of Romulus. Without mortar 
or clamps of any kind it was raised, and stands intact to-day, 
wherever it has not been pulled down by man. The Servian 
Wall also exists still where not demolished, as lately, to give 
place to railway and stations and cheap villas. But of this wall 
the stones were not in every case laid on their natural bed, and 
have been found split. The great sewers—c/oace—date from 
the regal period of Roman history. Originally the depressions 
between the seven hills were pools and swamps. These marshes 
were drained by the c/oace, which also carried away the sewage 
and the enormous volume of water brought in by the aqueduct. 
It was from the Etruscans that Rome got the idea of the cloaca 
maxima, or great drain. Except among the Etruscans and 
Assyrians, surface-drainage was the rule. 

Another of the monuments of early Rome is the Mamertine 
Prison, as it came to be called in later times from a statue 
of Mars near by, while originally it was known as the Tulli- 
amine, from /¢u//ius, an archaic word for spring or well. In 
the floor of this cistern, which was used for a prison, was an old 
well. Outside this horrible pit, into whose foul blackness prison- 
ers were cast from a hole in the top, was the “ stairway of 
groans,” leading down into the forum. All that can certainly be 
known of these most ancient vestiges of Rome is set down by 
Mr. Middleton with critical accuracy and methodical order. 

To a carefully detailed description of the remains of the clas- 
sical period upon the Palatine he devotes eighty pages and a 
map in the first volume. Among these vestiges we may men_ 
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tion as of extreme interest the altar to the unknown god or god- 
dess; the varied mural paintings in the house of Livia, repre- 
senting “a curious street scene at night, with fanciful architec- 
ture, lofty houses, from the windows and porches of which 
figures are looking out, others are walking, bearing lanterns and 
torches ;” “small, gracefully designed paintings, which represent 
easel pictures hung on the walls, and are of special interest as 
showing the form of the movable pictures of the Romans.” 
They had folding doors like triptychs of the Middle Ages. The 
golden house of Nero was almost obliterated by Severus. On 
the walls of the Gelotian house were found many scratchings 
(grafit?) on the stucco, done by soldiers or slaves. One repre- 
sents a figure adoring an ass headed man crucified. The in- 
scription beneath ran in Greek, “ Alexamenos worships God.” 
It is often stated in books on archzology that this scratching is 
a caricature of a Christian. This is not true. It is a Gnostic 
symbol. 

Half the first volume and a colored pocket map are given to 
the Forum Romanum, and the importance of the topic demands 
it. So rich are these chapters that an abstract of them would 
fall short of justice. The conjectural restorations of the tem- 
ples, the Comitium, the Rostrum, the House of Vestals, the 
arches, and the statues, are clear and scholarly, and the develop- 
ment and growth of the Forum and of the city are philosophi- 
cally followed out, with opulence of data. 

The second volume is largely devoted to the fora, baths, the- 
aters, circuses, and unclassified structures of old Rome. The 
minuteness and accuracy of this part of the work will render the 
book of permanent value as a text-book of art and a hand- 
book for the tourist, although, alas! many of the monuments 
here described are being swept away by the broom of modern 
improvement. 

It was Mr. Middleton’s good fortune to be able to examine 
the exterior of the dome of the Pantheon, and to discover that 
the complicated system of brick arching which appears there as 
elsewhere on the surface of the building has absolutely no con- 
structural value or significance. This corrects Piranesi, and 
Viollet-le-Duc who copies him, and those who follow Viollet-le- 
Duc without question. Recent discoveries in the Forum have 
thrown light upon hard passages in Roman writers, and afforded 
valuable contributions to the history of Roman art. 

The sweeping changes now going on in Rome, tending to 
destroy forever the monuments of twenty to thirty centuries, 
render this work, which is an enlargement of a previous issue, 
extremely desirable and timely. Itissuch a monument of careful 
examination and profound study as has seldom appeared outside 
of Germany. A copious index renders these volumes conven- 
ient ; maps and illustrations elucidate the text. 


* 


Sermons on Some Words of Christ. By H. P. Liddon, D.C.L., 
LL.D., D.D., late Canon of St. Paul's. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York.) For twenty years Dr. Liddon was one of the 
greatest preachers in the Established Church of England, and 
the sermons in this volume are worthy his name. Belonging to 
no special seasons or festivals of the church year, they may be 
taken to represent his more direct and untrammeled appeal to 
the people whose needs he well understood. These sermons 
represent also an intensity of personal conviction, and a fervor 
combined with theological precision of the patristic period which 
characterized the Oxford Tractarians, who were one and all 
scholastic. We can think of no recent Anglican divine who, 
though a rigid and exclusive High Churchman as Canon Liddon, 
so gained the admiration of the conservative wing of Non- 
conformists. This because he was an uncompromised dogma- 
tist of the Augustinian theology. 


The latest addition to the Giunta Series—an usually attractive 
set of books, very tastefully made, now in course of publica- 
tion by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York—is William Hazlitt’s 
Lectures on the English Poets. A more happy selection could 
hardly have been made, since Hazlitt is one of the English 
classics and his books in any attractive form are difficult to 
obtain. Born in 1778 and dying in 1830, Hazlitt was the con- 
temporary of almost the entire group of great English writers 
who have made the century so notable in English literary history. 
He was one of the first English critics in point of time, and he 
remains one of the first in point of originality and insight, His 
early writing was really revolutionary so far as method was 
concerned. He was the first to discard the conventional method 
of criticism, which was a narrow and dogmatic dealing with the 
subject in hand, and to treat the theme which he was discussing 
broadly, freshly, and with insight into its large relations to life 
and art. As a writer he has very great and marked excellences. 
Force, vitality, and insight are never absent from his work ; and, 
whatever defects it may possess in the occasional display of 
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passion and prejudice, it is never commonplace. Hazlitt was 
unbalanced in character; a man of great qualities and of great 
defects; and his writing reveals his nature. But, taking into 
account all that may be said by way of criticism of his work, it 
remains among the very best critical work we have. The 
lectures which compose this volume were delivered in 1818, and 
they present a general survey of English poetry from the time 
of Chaucer to the day of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey. 
There is an introductory chapter on Poetry in General, which 
is a fine example of the freshness and force of Hazlitt’s con- 
ception of the art. Since this book was written, a large litera- 
ture of criticism covering almost the same field has come into 
existence, but the book isin no sense out of date. Not to know 
Hazlitt is to miss one of the real pleasures and resources of 
modern English writing. It is much to be hoped that the 
reception accorded this volume will secure the republication in 
attractive form of all Hazlitt’s critical work. 


Mr. Morris Philips, the editor of the “ Home Journal” of this 
city, is an experienced traveler, and is peculiarily well equipped 
with just that knowledge which is not to be found in guide-books 
but is useful to the tourist because it is suggestive. Inhis Adroad 
and at Home he describes London, Paris, and many resorts in 
California and the South, giving the reader all sorts of practical 
hints as to where to stay, how to go about, what to see, and 
mingling with these practical hints many agreeable personal 
reminiscences and incidents. A few of his sub-titles relating to 
London give an idea of his method: London Hotels, Where to 
Lunch, The Queen’s Mews, Where is Charing Cross? London on 
Wheels, Oddities, Railway Travel in England, An Hour with 
Spurgeon. Shrewd observation and clever comment are to be 
found throughout. (Brentano’s, New York.) 


Hore Sabbaticea: Reprint of Articles Contributed to the 
Saturday Review. By Sir James Fitz James Stephen, Bart. 
2 Vols. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) The literary acumen 
and dialectic ingenuity of these articles is delightful. Thirty- 
five essays, literary, philosophical, and theological, make up the 
tale of the two volumes. We have Joinville, Froissart, De 
Comines, Montaigne, Bossuet, Bayle, and Voltaire among the 
French; Hooker, Laud, Williams, Taylor, Butler, Warburton, 
and Chillingworth among the theologians ; Hobbes, Locke, and 
Hume among philosophical writers. The author’s position is 
agnostic, but measurably appreciative of intellectual excellence 
whether in Butler or Bayle, in Hobbes or Hooker. While 
tender religious susceptibilities must be prepared for a shock 
from the author’s bluntness,a robust faith will rejoice at the 
sifting of truth from error, and condone the roughness of the 


sifter. 


The eighth annual edition of Mr. C. E. Pascoe’s well-known 
London of To-Day comes to us from Roberts Brothers, of Bos- 
ton. This has been specially revised to suit the needs of Ameri- 
can travelers, to whom it can be heartily commended. The 
book differs materially from most guide-books in abandoning 
the idea of compressing facts and statistics into such a compass 
as to destroy any possibility of gossip, anecdote, and light com- 
ment. This guide is agreeable in treatment, contains current 
comment on musical, theatrical, and society matters, is ve 
fully illustrated and in a quite original and spirited way, and, 
while one would be better pleased if the writer were not occa- 
sionally quite so flippant and “ smart ” (in the American sense), 
it is quite easy to forgive some slight defects in taste and man- 
swe in view of the quantity and quality of useful matter in the 

k. 


Dr. Edward White's Life in Christ: A Study of the Scrip- 
tural Doctrine on the Nature of Man, the Object of the Divine 
Incarnation, and the Conditions of Human Immortality, has 
come to be the classic authority upon the subject, or the theory, 
of conditional immortality. The third edition, which is the 
final form of the book, has been issued by Mr. Whittaker, of 
the Bible House. This volume contains the strongest that can 
be said about the matter, and we would respectfully recommend 
it and M. Petavel-Oliffe’s “ Le Probléme d’Immortalité,” noticed 
in The Christian Union last year, to all who desire to study this 
interpretation of Scripture and revival of Arnobius. To us 
facultative immortality appears to be the only escape from pan- 
theism on the one side and atheism on the other. (T. Whittaker, 


New York.) 


Two courses are open to a translator of poetry—either to ren- 
der his poet into graceful idiomatic prose, or, if he be a poet, 
into equivalent poetry. Zhe Odes and Epodes of Horace, Trans- 
lated into English Verse, with an Introduction and Notes ana 
Latin Text by John B. Hague, Ph.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York), takes a middle course. Professor Hague is mani- 
festly not a poet, but courageously does his Latin into English 
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rhymed verse, stronglyjsuggesting an intimate acquaintance with 
Sternhold and Hopkins’s method of “ upsetting” the Psalter. 
The Latin text, however,Jis good enough, and the notes often ad- 
mirable, as is also the introduction. It is a pity that Professor 
Hague should have confined himself to rhyming couplets and 


alternates, and to 7’s and 8’s, which, for old Horace, is, to. 


speak plainly, funny. 


When a divine, in a book or sermon, refers to natural science 
and to its relation to religious problems as “the oppositions of 
science falsely so called,” we know there is little to hope for in 
his teaching. And when he goes on to insist upon our faith in 
the Ussherian chronology, as if it were inspired, or an article of 
the creed, we feel that it would be absurd to take him seriously. 
All these obsolete opinions, and more, the Rev. N. Collin Hughes, 
D.D., sets forth in a small volume entitled Genesis and Geology 
(James Pott & Co., New York). From the pages of this work 
we infer that the author knows both Genesis and Geology in a 
superficial way. However, the little book doubtless affords its 
author a proud pleasure, and will hurt no one in the world. 


A very readable and satisfactory little volume is Professor 
Charles F. Richardson’s Choice of Books. (John B. Alden, 
New York.) Professor Richardson has a large and intimate 
acquaintance with the best literature, and he has drawn upon 
this acquaintance and upon his large literary experience for the 
benefit of those who have not his leisure and opportunities. In 
this little volume he condenses his observation and meditation 
on the uses and ways of reading. He tells us what books to 
read and howto read them, how much to read, how to use a note- 
book, how to cultivate the taste, how to skip to advantage, how 
to use public libraries; and he makes various other practical 
suggestions which have no small value both for the experienced 
and the inexperienced reader. 


Charles Lamb’s whimsical and lovable personality comes out 
as delightfully in his personal letters as in his Elia essays. A 
judicious selection from these letters has been made by Mr. 
E. G. Johnson, and is published under the title of Zhe Best 
Letters of Charles Lambd in an attractive little volume bearing 
the imprint of A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago. Over a hun- 
dred of these playful epistles are included—Coleridge, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Hood, Manning, Godwin, and other personal 
friends and literary lights being the recipients. The editor adds 
a sketch of Lamb’s life and character by way of introduction. 
The book is one from which a deal of rational pleasure may be 
gleaned. 


A woman of the world is commonly thought to be a complex 
creature, more interesting to analyze than to intimately know. 
At least it is not supposed to be good to center one’s affections 
in such a piece of calculation. Zhe Love-Letters of a Worldly 
Woman, by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, reveal the other side of the 
shield. The man is found to be the heartless flirt. The stories— 
for there are three—‘“* A Modern Correspondence” and “On 
the Wane” and the “ Love Letters,” tell their tale epistolarily 
(to say the word), and are bright and penetrating to a degree. 
They are, moreover, a revelation, and are attracting a well-de- 
served interest. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel in the Cambridge Bible 
Series is expounded by the Rev. Dr. A. B. Davidson, and that 
alone is sufficient guarantee of scholarliness. Dr. Davidson 
makes spare use of the results of Assyriological research, and 
the uncompromising aridity of his style of comments will not 
attract the general reader or the superficial student. It is 
only to a careful student of the book of Ezekiel that the genuine 
and remarkable strength of Dr. Davidson’s work becomes 
evident. After all, the unsatisfactory state of the text of Ezekiel 
renders all expositions tentative in parts, and provisional as a 
whole. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


A great man who has a Boswell is fortunate. Richard Wag- 
ner had his Boswell in Ferdinand Praeger, of London. But 
Praeger is not exactly a blind devotee; he is one of those bosom 
friends who are so judicial as to perceive the faults of their 
beloved. In a word, Praeger's Wagner as Knew Him isa 
lively and thoroughly readable book, rich with personal reminis- 
cences and self-confessions of the modern Master of Music. 
Wagner’s love for dogs and hatred for Jews, his ardent temper 
and theoretical pessimism, his troubles with the Bavarian King, 
and his rovings, all are spread out with an impartial veracity. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York ) 


A moderate book on Modern Faith Healing, by the Rev. W. 
McDonal, comes to us from McDonald, Gill & Co., of Boston. 
To give a sufficient indication of the character of this small 
work it will be enough too quote the last paragraph of the writer's 
creed: “ We believe that the one work of the Christian Church 
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is to seek to save souls from sin, and wait, as the Apostle pro- 
posed, for the ‘redemption of our bodies’ unto that day for 
which the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 


until now.” 


Literary Notes 


—The writings of Mr. Gladstone fill twenty-two pages in the 
printed catalogue of the British Museum. His most popular 
work, the pamphlet on “ The Vatican Decrees,” ran through 110 
editions and was translated into several languages. 

—George William Curtis’s address on James Russell Lowell 
delivered at the Brooklyn Institute will soon be published by 
Harper & Brothers in their “ Black and White Series.” The 
volume will contain several portraits of Mr. Lowell. 

—Among the recent mistakes of literary readers, says the 
“ Tribune,” there is none funnier than that of the youth who 
desired the attendant to give him “ End-of-my-Own,” by 
“Israel.” Searching inquiry brought out the fact that what he 
really wanted was Disraeli’s “ Endymion.” 

—Messrs. Allyn & Bacon, of Boston, have recently published 
Spencer’s “ Philosophy of Style ” and Wright’s “ Essay on Style,” 
edited by F. N. Scott, a very finished little book for use in the 
school-room. Mr. Wright comments freely on Spencer’s dis- 
cussion of style, and points out its evident limitations. 

—A copy of Poe’s “ Tamerlane” sold for $1,850 in Boston 
lately. It was believed that the British Museum copy of the 
book was unique; it was found by James Stevens, in a package 
of Americana, but where the book sold the other day originated 
is not known, beyond the fact that it was in the library of Mr. 
George B. Ives, of Salem. 

—* Crotchet Castle” is the latest volume in the reissue of 
Thomas Love Peacock’s novels now coming from the press of 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. This story is generally regarded as 
Peacock’s best work, containing less of his eccentricity and more 
of his genial humor and admirable literary quality. This series 
has been put in a very attractive form, and deserves wide read- 
ing. 
nh series to be called the Elizabethan Library, edited by Dr. 
A. B. Grosart, of London, will be brought out here by A. C. 
McClurg & Co., of Chicago. The first volume will be “ A Cab- 
inet of Gems, cut and polished by Sir Philip Sydney; now for 
the more radiance present2d without their setting by George 
McDonald.” It will be followed by “ Selections from Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh.” 

—Several correspondents having inquired of “ Dictionary ” 
Murray if he wrote “an historical,” in a recent communication 
to “ Notes and Queries ” he replies that he did not. “I wrote, 
as I always do, ‘a historical,’ which I consider to be better mod- 
ern Englisk, though many scholars prefer to retain the archaic 
‘an historical,’ just as some preachers retain the obselete ‘ an 
holy ’ and ‘an house,’ which they find in the Bible of 1611.” 
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Outlook in Missions 


The question of dividing its missionary 
organization into a foreign and a home 
board still agitates the Methodist Church 
in the United States, the current issue of 
“The Gospel in All Lands” having a 
number of communicated articles upon the 
subject. Heretofore all the funds have 
been administered by a general mission- 
ary committee, but the plea is urgent for 


a change in the interest of greater efficiency, 


and appears to be opposed with equal 
ardor. So far as memory serves, this 
denomination of Christians and the Epis- 
copal Church are the only two religious 
bodies in the country which still adhere 
to the plan of this joint administration in 
the use of moneys contributed for general 
missionary work. 

In the same missionary journal (for 
May) the Rev. Albert B. Norton, one of 
the first volunteers for Bishop William 
Taylor’s South India mission—now under 
care of the United States Methodist 
Church—writing concerning a letter from 
the Rev. Dr. G. F. Pentecost, published 
in America, says that during the more than 
twelve years he spent in that country he 
became convinced that the members of 
the native Methodist churches in India 
“are more thoroughly converted from sin 
and worldliness to live lives of self-denial 
and holiness than the average members of 
the Methodist churches in the United 
States.” 

The Rev. B. O. Badley, D.D., American 
Methodist missionary to India since 1872, 
died at Lucknow, November 20, 1891. 
The crowning labor of his life was the 
establishment of the Lucknow Christian 
College on a wide and firm foundation. 
He was born at Monmouth, Ind., April 
275 1849. 

April 12 of this year the Rev. H. R. 
Pyne, General Secretary of the Episcopal 
Commission on Work Among the Colored 
People in the United States, died at Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


“India’s Open Door {and Her Special 
Plea” is the title of another article in this 
month’s “Gospel in All Lands,” by Dr. 
Phillips, of Calcutta, General Secretary of 
the India Sunday-School Union. Three 
lines of missionary effort, he asserts, should 
be immediately strengthened in India: 
first, the training of native helpers of both 
sexes who shall have the care of the 
large numbers now coming into Christian- 
ity from heathenism ; second, direct effort 
for the evangelization of women should be 
greatly increased; and, third, another 
branch of missionary effort which demands 
immediate and sustained help is that for 
the children of India. 

Along the West African coast there are 
now 200 Protestant churches and 35,000 
pupils. Thirty-five dialects or languages 
have been mastered, into which portions 
of the Scripture and religious books and 
tracts have been translated and printed, 
and some knowledge of the Gospel has 
reached about eight millions of benighted 
Africans. 


From Uganda (Africa), scene of the 
labors of the lamented A. M. Mackay, of 
England, the latest intelligence is that two 
native lay evangelists set apart to religious 
work in January, 1891, are prosecuting it 
successfully. Two of the French Roman 
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Catholic missionaries had lately died. Mr. 
Walker, one of the missionaries, writes 
that he “cannot imagine happier work” than 
that in which he is engaged. He thinks 
that the present population of Uganda does 
not exceed 200,000, and that the Roman 
Catholics outnumber the Protestants four 
to one. 

Receipts of the A. B. C. F. M. (Congre- 
gational Board for Foreign Missions in 
the United States) for the month of March 
were in advance of those for the corre- 
sponding month last year by over $5,000, 
making the advance from donations for 
the first seven months of the financial 
year $6,030.05. The amount received 
from legacies for March was less than that 
received a year ago by over $11,000, mak- 
ing the loss from legacies for the seven 
months $14,602.24. The total receipts, 
therefore, from these two sources are less 
than those of the preceding year at the 
corresponding time by $8,572.19. It ap- 
pears to be matter for profoundest rejoic- 
ing on the part of the A. H. M. S. (Home 
Missionary organization of the Congrega- 
tional churches) that the receipts of the 
year closing May 31, 1892, have enabled 
them to cancel all but $75,000 of their in- 
debtedness to banking institutions for 
funds borrowed from them for the past 
two years to carry on their operations. 


The sixty-sixth annual meeting of this 
Society—the American Home Mission 
organization (Congregational)—will be 
held at Washingtone D. C., May 24 to 
26. The Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., will preach the ser- 
mon, and missionary superintendents from 
the field, with the Revs. A. E. Dunning, of 
Boston; Sherrill, of Atlanta; Wells, of 
Minneapolis ; Mears, of Worcester; Vir- 
gin, of New York; N. Boynton and Pudde- 
foot, of Massachusetts; Grant, of Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Justice Brewer, of the Supreme 
Court, and Samuel B. Capen, of Boston, 
are on the list of speakers. 


A prominent Japanese Christian writes 
concerning missionary work in his region 
(which suffered greatly from recent earth- 
quakes, the suffering having since been 
largely relieved by Christian benevolence) as 
follows: “ The people here have long been 
known in our country as corrupt and at the 
same time bigoted and superstitious, being 
given over blindly to idolatrous worship. 
Everything foreign has been despised, aid 
Christianity made the signal for violent 
expressions of hatred and contempt. 
Now this is changed. The people’s hearts 
are open; they understand. Christian 
and foreign sympathy, in the persons of 
selected agents, drought relief to the peo- 
ple in their suffering long before the 
wealthy Buddhist temples even sen? any- 
thing to their aid. The people receive us 
in confidence. It is easy to work for 
them.” 


Intelligence from the locality (in Japan) 
most affected by these earthquakes unfolds 
still more vividly the power of Christian 
beneficence to open hard heathen hearts 
for missionary labor. Miss Tristram, a 
daughter of Canon Tristram, of Durham, 
England, left for a time her mission school 
for girls at Osaka, and went with a trained 
English nurse to Imao, one of the places 
which suffered greatly. They devoted 
themselves to the bandaging and nursing 
of the wounded, and the making known of 
Christian truth to them. In her journal, 
which has been published, she says that 
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the hearts of the people were opened, not 
only to receive them gladly, but to receive 
what they could tell them of Christ. 

Here is an extract concerning one of 
their eminently useful and fruitful days: 
“ We wrote letters and rolled bandages in 
the boat till eleven o’clock, and then went 
to call on the doctor. He is a rough- 
looking man, but welcomed our help; and 
then, while he was getting ready to go to 
the hospital, we talked to his nice little 
wife. She asked what an earthquake 
really was, and that led to a little talk 
about God as the Creator, and of Christ. 
She said she had heard of, and read in the 
papers about, the Christian religion, but 
had never heard what it was, and had no 
idea that it had anything to do with kind- 
ness, as our coming to nurse showed her 
it had. We went back to the boat for 
dinner, and then on to the hospital, where 
we were kept busy till five o’clock The 
best part was the way in which the people 
seemed to drink in what I told them of 
Christ’s love and the cure for sin-sick 
souls. I don’t think I have ever found 
people so ready for the Gospel as those 
here seem to be, with hearts softened by 
trouble, so really grateful for what one 
can do for them.” 

To certain of the careless and ignorant 
witnesses against the work of foreign mis- 
sionaries, and to those who read this “ Out- 
look” and have ever been impressed by 
such adverse testimony, this true illustra- 
tion may be commended: “An English 
regiment from Benares, India, passing 
through Cawnpore, was lately entertained 
at dinner there. One of the captains was 
asked by a lady at the table what the mis- 
sionaries were doing in Benares. He 
assured her there were no missionaries 
there. ‘But I pay an annual subscription 
for an orphan-house.’ ‘I do not doubt it 
—for an orphan-house which does not 
exist. Do you think I could have lived 
three years in Benares without learning of 
it?’ A gentleman sitting by asked the 
captain: ‘Did you go to church in Ben- 
ares?’ ‘Certainly—by orders.’ ‘ But 
there is no government chaplain there.’ 
‘True; but the service was conducted by 
clergymen who were much beloved by our 
men.’ ‘Strange; you attended services 
conducted by missionaries, and did not 
know of the existence of these gentlemen. 
Now, as to the orphan-house. Did you 
ever see the long building in the street 
leading by Sigra to Marawaddi?’ ‘Cer- 
tainly. I once rode into the compound 
aftera fox. I found a heap of little black 
rascals, who grinned at me. They knew 
where the fox was, but would not tell me.’ 
‘Then you were in the precincts of the 
orphan-house?’ ‘Indeed! I took it for 
an indigo factory, or something of the 
sort.’ ” 

“The steadfastness of many of the 
Christian converts in China during recent 
persecutions has called forth,” says the 
“ Missionary Herald,” “ the admiration not 
only of the natives, but of many friends 
who have witnessed the fidelity of these 
converts. During some of the late riots 
the leaders of the secret sects said to the 
Christians, ‘ Sacrifice to the spirit of Con- 
fucius, and you shall go.’ But they would 
not sacrifice, though painful and violent 
deaths awaited them. Many who have 
been skeptical hitherto as to the character 
of the converts in China confess that they 
have not understood the strength of their 
convictions and the genuineness of their 
faith.” 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Rail 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any parto 


way or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
f the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 


will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


— 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Alma, Mich.. The Attractions of; also Alma Sani- 
tarium and Surroundings. and Health. 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va.: The Famous Historical 

Mountain Resort. Berkeley Springs Hotel. 
ps Mich. Early Announcement for 1892 of 
ay View Summer University. 

Cascadeville, N. Y. Cascade Lake House and Sur- 
roundings. Adirondack Mountains. , 
Hunter, N.Y. Hotel St. Charles and wt" 

Jefferson, N. H. Waumbek News. About t 

White Mountains. ‘he Waumbek and Surround. 


ings. 

Lancaster, Mass. Hotel Lancaster and its Attrac- 
tions. 

Lake Duane, N.Y. Hotel Ayers in the Adirondacks 
and Surroundings. 

Lake George, N. Y.: A Summer Eden. Hulett’s 
Landing Hotel and Surroundings. ; 

Linville, N.C. Western North Carolina. the Most 
Beautiful Mountain Region of the Continent. 
Eseeola Inn and Surroundings. 

Menauhant, Cape Cod, Mass. An_ Ideal Summer 
Resort. Menauhant Hotel and Surroundings. 
Mount Nebo, Ark., A Description of. Mount Nebo 
Hotel and Surroundings: . Drives, Walks, and 

Amusements. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. The International Hotel and 
_ Surroundings. 
Pigeon Cove, Mass.: A Most Pleasant Seaside 
esort. Pigeon Cove House and Surroundings. 

** Paul Smith’s,”? Adirondack Mountains, and Sur- 

roundings. 

Rock Castle Springs, Ky. : A Model Family Summer 
Resort. Natural Attractions, Healthful Situation. 

Santa Fé, N. M. Few Facts and Figures About 
Ee World’s only Sanitarium. A Model Summer 

esort. 

Sorrento, Me. Hotel Sorrento and Surroundings. 

Summer Homes Among the Mountains on the New 
York, Ontario, and Western Railway. | 

Tours. Special Summer Vacation Excursions to 

Europe. Season 1892. Thomas Cook & Son. _ 

Tours. Through the Yellowstone National Park in 

_. August and Sensonsber. Raymond & Whitcomb. 


Mayor Noonin Discovers the C. and O. 

Meeting Mayor Noonin, of St. Louis, in New 
York, I asked him what road he came over. _ 

“Well, sir, 1 came by the Picturesque Line, and 
I’m glad I found it out. I came by the Rhine, the 
Alps, and the Battle-field line.” 

What line is that ?”’ 

“Well, at Cincinnati, instead of riding ag 
cattle-pens and distilleries, 1 rode straight into the 
air the Ohio River, and what a panarama I 
saw 

“ And then ?” 

““ Why, along the lovely banks of the Ohio —that’s 
the Rhine part ; then by Kanawha Falls and along 
New River Cafion and the sweet Valley of the Green- 
brier, and on over the Alleghany Mountains—there is 
where the Alps come in; then up through Virginia 
by the Wilderness _battle-fields, Manassas Junction, 
and Bull Run to Alexandria andj Washington—that’s 
the Battle-field ft of the trip. They call it the 
Chesapeake and Ohio route/because it runs from New 
York, Washington, and Old Point Comfort on Ches- 
apeake Bay to the Ohio River. I tell you, the dining- 
cars are luxuriant on this line, the landscapes pictur- 
esque, and the trains are hummers—just as fast as 
any other line, and the romance thrown in,” and then 
the Mayor stopped to take a breath.—Z/i Perkins’s 
Syndicate Letters. 


Bethlehem in the White Mountains 
Reached via the Merrimac Valley Route, the Con- 
cord and Montreal Railroad. For information, ad- 
dress Geo. W. Storer, A. G. P. A. Concord and 
re Railroad, 207 Washington Street, Boston, 
ass. 


World’s Fair Special 
Leaves Grand Central Stationevery day at 1:30 P.M., 
via New York Central. Due Chicago 3 p.m, next 
day. Fasttime. Elegant service. No extra fare. 


The finest train between Boston and New York is 
the * Springfield Line’ Limited, which leaves either 
city at 12 noon, due at 5:40 P.M. It is com 
entirely of drawing-room cars, and the rate is $6, 
which includes seat in drawing-room car. 


TOURS 
Continental Europe 


_A small, select party will sail from New York June 30th 
visiting England, France, Germany, Switzerland, an 
Italy. Numberlimited. First-cla-s references. Send for 
Itinerary. 


ra. 
553 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SELECT EUROPEAN TOUR 


A select company will leave New York, Saturday, June 
25, under the guidance of an experienced conductor of 
uropean parties. Very favorable rates. For itinerary 
and terms address GEORGE C. PALMER, 
121 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


$460 EUROPE $460 


First-class; lect; limited to sixteen. The 

Ju PON REAM. Wert soth St. New York. 


ENRY A. TODD'S TOU RS— Sailing June 11 and 

2s. Conducted by Rev. Henry A. Topp. Scotland, 
t ngland, France Switzerland; 63 days; tour $365; from 
N.Y.toN.Y. Address Rev. W. Jay Peck, Corona, L. I. 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


Austria 


rsity town of innsbruck, , Austria, 1,900 
above the con, 


care 
hlets 
OD AFRARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


Pocahontas 


A 


H. A. COBB, 
Manager. 


Superbly located 
upon ocean. Beauti- 


MAINE. Most the 
worid. ous Jor ws miner and s Springs. 
Send /or which gives full 


Germany 


Berlin Pension 


Prices Moderate. 
Frau von Schack, Geb. Graefin von 
Blomenthal, 
203 _Friedrichstrasse, 8S. W. 
For further information inquire of the Principals of 
Ogontz School. 


Italy 
Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 


Venice, long and favorably known by Americana, has 
been enlarged and refitted. It offers well-warmed 
sunny rooms for the winter, and at all seasons a tion 
unequaled, excellent table,“and willing service. erms 
are moderate and include servants’ fees. 


AMERICAN HOTELS ano SUMMER 
RESORTS 


Connecticut 


AIRLEA.—An attractive country place, an hour’s 

ride from New York, will epen in May; ¢, airy 
rooms; fine lawn; delightful drives; unexceptionable 
table; stabling if desired; inspection invited; references 
exchanged. ddress P. ©. Box 6s, Darien, Conn. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo,: The Antlers 
MANITOU, Colorado 


At the foot of Pike’s Peak. Send for circular. 
H. T. BLAKE, Proprietor. 


District of Columbia 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Centrally located, opposite Franklin Square, Fourteenth 
St. Transient and permanent ts. S tes to 
families. Ss OCKHAM. 


Maine 


Ottawa House 


Cushing’s Island, Me. 


Lid, est, and one the 
coast aine. esto t, urnish at 
the hotel. Send for illustrated maeheen ry 


M. S. GIBSON, Portland, Me. 


HOTEL PARK FIELD 


J. E. FRISBEE, Proprietor. 
Delightfully situated, overlooking the ocean. Accommo- 
dates 100. Bathing and boating. One-eighth mile from 
Kittery Point Station, Maine. Circular on application. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE. 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and quiet summer resort. Seashore and country com- 
bined. Safe ting. Good fishing. For descriptive 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 


York Beach, DONNELL HOUSE 


in June. Long Sands, a firm, bard beach nearly 
two miles in length, lies in front of the house. Country 
and seashore comibined. Sea fishing, boating, and bath- 
Farm connected. ow for booklet. 
. G. DONNELL, Manager. 


HOTEL ALBRACCA 


YORK HARBOR, MAINE 


New House. Second season will open 
June 1. 


Write for circular. W. L. BAKER, Prop. 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 20. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 
Maryland 


Deer Park and Oakland 


(Qn the Crest of the Alleghanies 


3,000 Feet above Tide-water 


Season Opens June 22, 1892 


These famous mountain resorts, situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies and directly upon the 
main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have 
the advantage of its splendid vestibuled express 
train service both east and west, and are therefore 
readily accessible from all parts of the country. All 
Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and 
Oakland during the season. 


Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, according to 
location. Communications should be addres to 
GEORGE D. DESHIELDS, Manager Baltimore 
and Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; 
after that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Gar- 
rett County, M 


Massachusetts 


First-Class Family Board 


Delightful rural surroundings; magnificent views ; highest 
elevation about Roston; 30 minutes away; 30 trains daily. 
Mrs. E. F. WATERMAN, Arlington eights, Mass. 


The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
SYSTEMS 


Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations 


Clifton House 


Clifton, Mass. 


On North Shore of Massachusetts Bay. Is 35 minutes 
from Boston. Has fine, extensive lawns, groves, and 
garden. Surf bathing within s50 yards. Vicinity noted 
for fine drives and scenery. A most desirable resort dur- 
ing thesummer months. For further particulars apply to 

WARE & ROSE, Proprietors, Clifton, Mass. 


THE PRESCOTT 


On Swampscott Beach 
Improved and enlarged. A delightful spring and sum- 

Maus. F. “GOULD. Lynn, Mass. 


— 
| 
es = > Kittery Point, Me. 
| 
hand. Every summer 
— pastime. finely situ- 
cet | ated shore land for 
, sunny rooms, well furnished; su or - ates 
conveniences. Charming Excursions made. at YORK 
Emin 
trated 
= 
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Massachusetts 


POINT. Cove 
MARBLEHEAD. 
few summer. ny airy rooms; fine 
views; prominent headiand ; grounds and beach tor 
bathing. beating. and fishin ©, private for our 
ests. Address J. R G 


BAKER'S ISLAND, THE WINNE-EGAN 


Situation unsu sed. we 2 Send for pros- 
pectus. ddress Dr. N “ATHA ORSE, Prop. 


MANSION HOUSE 


A popular resort for health or recreation; on line of 
Providence R. R., thirty minutes from Boston; beautiful 
surroundings, comfortable be~s, excellent table bounti- 
fully supplied with cream and milk. For terms address 
MANSION HOUSE, Box 258, Sharon, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


ETHLEH EM, N. H.—Central Cottage, Park 

Ave. Open June ro. am newly fur- 

nished; now accommodates 25. oc 
tables from farm. Address ALLEN NOY 


Echo Hill House White Yountains, Bethis- 


Write for circulars. 
CALLAHAN & LEAVENS, Props. 


open. N. H.—Mt. Agassiz House 


Good rooms and fine view, Livery. 


| For circular, 
pecial rates for early guests. For > adarees 


Prospect House 


Bethlehem, N. H. Away from Main Street, sur- 
rounded with lawns. Good livery. Prices $7 to $10. 
Mrs. GEO. W. PHILLIPS & SON, Proprietors. 


& MOUNTAINS 


“THE UKE” at Breezy Point, 1 
bes - sealev steam heat, gas, sanitary 
of beds. fine 


Famous house 
vlars, terms, 
erate, HAVER’ Manager, Concord, N. H. 


Colebrook, N. H. 


Mount Monadnock House 


Centrally lecated. S lendid dri and wal Beauti- 
mountain scene Good fishing. Special rat rates for 
F or circ THOS. OW 

KS FARM, Franconia, N. rh 


y situated, five miles from the Profle H 


Terms { from $4to $7. Good table; milk and cream. 
circular hay E. C. NELSO 


HITE MOUNTAINS. 
GOODNOW 
FRANC 


wit LAFAVETT&® HOUSE, Franconia, 
White Mountains, N. H.—A delightful sum- 
mer resort omens the mountains. Send for circular. 
ICHARDSON BROS. Proprietors. 


OUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE, Franconia, 

N. H.—Commands an unexcelled view of Mt. 

ayette and the Franconia range. Send for circulars. 
$7 to $10 per week. Mrs. H. KNIGHT, Prop. 


ANCONIA, N. H.—Quimby Farm. Situ- 

ated on a high hill. Full view of the mountains. 
Acoomenemstens for 20 rders. For further informe 
tion address Mrs. Jas. Quimby, Box 45, Franconia, N. 


Tell Your Friends of the 
Recreation Department 


The Christian Union offers its assistance 
in helping to find a pleasant summer home 


Printed matter issued by any hotel or boarding-house, wherever located, and time- 
tables of any railroads or steamer lines, may be had for the asking. 

Tell us what general section or place you desire to visit, and about the price you 
wish to pay, and we will send you circulars of hotels and boarding-houses 
in that section, and tell you how to reach them. 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


* You will find at Excelsior Springs, Mo., one of the 
In Search most charming all-year-round resort hotels in America, 


THE ELMS. Capacity 500 guests; cuisine un- 


Of Health P surpassed. A perfect hotel and complete sanatorium. 
— Superb bathing establishment with trained attendants. 


Surroundings picturesque, location healthy—absolutely free from Malaria. 
The famous tonic waters free to guests. ° ° 

Experienced resident physician in Excelsior Springs 
charge. All charges moderate. For 


illustrated pamphlet and _ particulars, Ask for 
address xcelsior Springs Company, the Bottled Waters Missouri 


Directly opposite springs and park; 
within two minutes of baths. Accommo- 
dations for 200. Entire new system of 
plumbing. Special rates June and Sep- 


‘> 


eX the 


New Hampshire New Hampshire 
Spend the Month of June in LISILETON.N id ‘agar af the Home House. 
JACKSON D SAWYER” 
Iron Mountain House! The Wentworth 
Opens June 2, by request Newcastle, N. H. 


Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Reduced Rates for that Month ee 


house meet every train. 
W. A. MESERVE, Prop’r 
a The Fashionable Resort of 
JACKSON FALLS HOUSE the North Shere 


Gpens june. 1. Good trout fishing. Rooms en suite; 


ing. ing. Musics 2-30, $4 ber ake Open for the Season July 3 


NTR LETT HOU 
Glen, Staton, NH June 1), near Glen River. 
points of | interest. 
OSEPH MEAD. 


EFFERSON, N. H.—Union House. Full view . 
of Mt. Washington Range and Cherry Mountain 
Land Slide. Cr net ound and good livery. 


HIG ROS., Props., Jetterson, N. H. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE 


Open June 1 to November 1. Seni for a. 
J. A. BARNES’ SONS. 


THE CLARENDON, 
INTERVALE, N. 
Fine ‘cation. Pl EEKS, Proprietor” 


Intervale 


Intervale House 


Opens Jume 
Reduced rates for that month 
S. MUDGETT & SONS 


ENDEXTER MANSION AND COFTAGE. 
Intervale, N. H. Situated Ppon high und, 

A grand view of the mountains and inte 
rates for May, June, and October. Mrs. C. C. beaten 


CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


tervale uced rates for June t fish- 
in J. M. PERKINS & SON, Prop’rs. 


a MOUNTAINS. ~Highland House, Portsmouth, N. H. 
tion for June and September. “Send for arcular, with | FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 
picture of the house ; 

Popular and convenient stopping- place for tourists 


EFFERSON HIGHLANDS, N. H.—Mount 
J Adams House. Improved sdanniteny couanaamnenian en a or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 
tensive repairs. or terms. sorts 0 ne. 


EFFERSON HIGHLANDS, N. H.—Pliny 
J Special rates Proprietor. Manager. 


Range House. Upen June 20th. 
uly and September. Write for circular. 
G. W. CRAWFORD & SON. ORTH CONWAY, N. H.—Edgewood Cot- 
fase, A! A little out tof good moun- 


nw | NORTH CONWAY HOUSE 


qpanect ected. L WHEELEE SON, Pro- NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 
Kearsarge, Central located in the oven. Terms 
reasona Proprietor. 
VUE DE L’EAU 
On Winnis ts. Lake and mountain scenery. RUSSELL COTTAGES 
Excellent ishing and boating. Moderp Kearsarge Village, - North Conway, N. H. 


Open June rst, 1891. 


ITTLETON, N. H.—Ammonoosuc Hall. 
Oper July rst. A pleasant, pomeliine place, on high UGAR HILI leh H Howland Farm. 


nd. Large rooms. No hay fever. Acccommodates Good table, wi ble ‘ ilk. For 
Address, for circular, C. A. FARR. particulars address of ND. ‘Box 222, 


cottage, opposite the Mountain . 

reasonabie prices. or other advertisements in this department see 
segs Mrs. HORACE BROOKS. pie pages.) 


f 
J 
N 
. BOODNOW & CO, 
206 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK CIT 
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PEMIGEWASSET HOUSE HOTEL FENIMORE AND COTTAGES Pout beautiful surroundings, 


PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Open for Summer Guests May lI, 

The Pemigewasset House is situated at the gate- 
way of the Franconia and White Mountain ranges, on the 
line: of the Concord and Montreal Railroad, | our hours 
from Boston. The house has been thoroughls renovated, 

has accommodations for 250 guests. Cuisine un- 
excelled. For terms apply to 
C. M. MORSE, Manager. 


IMBALL HILL HOUSE Wiptetieid. N. H. 
I, 700 fe get the sea. The finest location in 


ogee. 
H. J. BOWLES, Proprietor. 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Mt. View House 


Whitefield, N. H. 
Send for circulars. W.F. DODGE & SON, Prop’s. 


HITEFIELD., White Mountains, N. H.— 
Overlook House. New House on Kimball 
Hill opens June 1st Elevation, 1,800 feet. 36 towns 
in view. One = a es from Accommo- 
dates ests. For rates and circulars address 
LEVI BOWLES & SON. 


White Mountains, N. H. 


PROFILE HOUSE 


And Cottages 


The largest of the leadin fhe pommer 
Hotels, with a patronage 
ont order, situated the Franconia Noteh, 
possesses ma ints of attraction une ualed in 
Ne ew England. Open in Jane 25th to October . 
For rooms address, until June 1sth, C. H. = & 
Go., Hotel Vendome. Boston; later, Taft & Greenleaf, 
e House, N. 
Special arra ents for transportation of private 
horses and ca New York and the Whi te 
Mountains will b this summer. 


New Jersey 


“The Chalfonte” 


Directly on the Beach. At foot of North Caro- 
lina Avenue, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Hot and Cold Sea-water Baths in the House. 
E. Roberts & Sons 


ARRIS COTTAGE, Lakewood 
all the year. ne east of oo ie 
corner of Monmouth Avenue —# “7th St St. 


E. HARRIS. 


The Blackburn House, now open,” Rooms tay 
by eter oF HENDERSON, 


New York 


Thousand Islands Wes le 


Westminster Park, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 


*“*Unquestionably the finest location in Thousand 
Magazine, Sept. 1881. 

Rates: $2 to $3 a day; $12 to $17 a week. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 


ADIRONDACKS 


The ALGONQUIN 


Lower Saranac Lake. Open from May roth to 
Nov. rst. Elevation about 2,000 feet. Boating, Fishing 

awn-tennis, etc. Cuisine and service first-class. Special 
rates to July rst. Illustrate k_on application, Ad- 
dress JOHN HARDING, Algonquin, N. Y. 


Lake View House 


Bolton-on-Lake George, N. Y. 
Open June roth. 
For further information address R. J. BROWN, Prop. 


(mo. CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N, Y.— 

Anderson House, located near ail points of inter- 
est. A new house, open June 15. Carriage at all trains. 
£50 uests, For circu- 
lar address J. H DERSON 


ADIRONDACKS 
Mountain View House 


Opens for the season June rst. roc. articul dd 
Mrs. M. S. AMES & SON, Cascade, NY. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


n June 30. Best location in the Catskills. 
ser for circular, 
CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE CoO., 
Catskill, N.Y 


Otsego Lake, Cooperstown,N.Y. A substantial 
built house of brick and stone, within 3 minutes’ walk 
the Lake. First class - every respect. vee descriptive 
book address JESSE B. BROWN, Prop 


Highland Pines 


For rest or treatmert write to Dr. Ppedy s Highlard 
Pines Sanitarium, Corning, All modern appli- 
ances. Pure air of the pines, with . scenery in south- 
ern New York. 


Oak Hill, Greene Co., N. ¥ 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


ACKERLY HOUSE 


Accommodates 200 guests. Fine 
geod Terms $8 to $:<. Send fr r cireu 
HOMAS HILL, Jr., argaretville, Del. Co., N. 


HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorinm 


Under the personal care of experienced physicians. offers 
exceptional advantages and aitractions to those who are 
seeking health or rest. 

Location in the midst of a wordland park overlooki 
fh. Genesee Valley, unsurpassed for healthfulness 


On _ = Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R., 
between New York and Buffalo. 
For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


PINE GROVE COTTAGE 


A desirabl resort, Fine locati 


HCENIX HOTEL, Hague-on-Lake Geo 
First-class table, comfortable rooms. Hunting, 
ing, boating, pathing, anc and drives. Terms m 
June rst. Addres MARSHALL. 


BELLE AYR HOUSE 
In the Catskills 


Opposite New Grand) Hotel. Elevation 2,000 fee 
Address W. C. MISNER, N. Y. 


“THE GLASTONBURY,” rewis Co. N. 


46 miles meet of Utica, on a ledge of the Adirondacks, will 
be opened earlyin June by Miss Howland, of Phila- 
delphia. s exceedingly Address as above, 
Circulars at this office. 


AVILION HOTEL AND CAVE HOUSE, 
Howe’s Cave, Schoharie County, N. Y¥.— 
Thirty-nine miles west of Albany. Opens June rst, 1892. 
Send for circulars. 


Catskill Mountains 


Central Houseand Cottages 


Accommodations for 175 guests. Serene, $10 to 818 
per week. Send for illustrated Cuculas 
RUSK. N, Y. 


DRUMMOND FALLS HOUSE 


IN THE CATSKILLS 
mond Falls, 65 


HOTEL WITTENBERG 


PHCENICIA, N. Y. 


Near famous Echo Notch. Newly Surpiehed. Now 
open. Accommodates 75. Fine drives. rout brooks 
near. Terms $7to$10. ,.WHITNEY & Ben 


The Cornish House 


PINE HILL, ULSTER CO., N. Y. 


On a natural terrace, commanding a rol fresh mo moun- 
tain and valley view, with a full sup; ly of fresh mountain 
spring of water on the premises. Room Aree. 
well elightful views from ev very Table 
| Terms, $8 to $15. CORNISH. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 
HOTEL ULSTER, Pine Hill, N. Y. 


t Lighted with gas. Hot and cold baths. 


Rip Van Winkle House 


Catskills 


OPENS ABOUT JUNE TENTH 


For particulars and circulars address 
. VAN LOAN, Pine Hill, Ulster Co , N. Y. 


CONKLIN COTTAGE springs: 


Pleasantly located on — Main St ;, Shaded lawns, 
spacious verandas; large, airy rooms, high cei fio, and Ex- 
cellent table and Perms, $8, 
per week, according to location of rooms. 


THE CATSKILLS 
Hotel St. Charles, Hunter, N.Y. 


OPENS THURSDAY, JUNE s0th 
Electric belis, elevator, seam heat gas, and all modern 
improvements. S. H. SCRIPTURE, Manager, 
180 Place, Brooklyn. 


ADIRONDACK HOUSE Heart of ithe | Adi- 


1,500 feet above sea-level. Address SOLOMON KELLY, 
Proprietor, Keene Valley, Essex Co., N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS TARAWYS 


Keene Valley, NY une rst. Noliquors. Ad- 
dress GEO EGGL FELD, Prop. 


GEORGE, N. Y.—The Hulett’s Land- 
ing Hotel, now open, offers excellent accommoda- 

cone. Location is most attractive. Prices moderate. Pros- 

pecte us sent on application W. BUCKELL, 
rop., Hulett’s Landing, N. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Grand View House 


2,000 feet above sea-level, overlooking Mirror Lake. 
House entirely renovated and in perfect condition, Ser- 


vice and cuisine the best on ear around, 
dress HENRY S17 e Placid, N 
Adirondacks 


STEVENS HOUSE 


Finest location. 2,063 feet above tide. 
water. Overlooking Lake Placid and 
Mirror Lake. Commands the grand- 
est and most extensive view of any 
hotel in the Adirondacks. Address 


J. A. & G. A. STEVENS, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 
‘‘Under-Cliff’”’ on Lake Placid 


Early application should be made for rooms or cottages. 
*UNDER-CLIFF,” Lake Placid, N. 


Kendallwood 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Accommodat ests. O t to Oct. rst. 
Special rates to families the 
GETMAN & CO. 


Spring House 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


Offers Attractions Unobtainable 


Elsewhere 


The new Bathing Establishment is complete in 
all its appointments, containing Sulphur Baths, 
Turkish and Russian Baths (with Sulphur Vapor), 
a Swimming Bath, Pulverization Room, Inhalation 
Room for treatment of Catarrh, Bronchitis, etc. ; 
Douche Rooms and Sun Bath, Resting Rooms, 
Gymnasium, and other conveniences. Under per- 
sonal charge of Dr. C. C. RANSOM, 152 West Forty- 
eighth Street, New York. 


Spring House and Baths Open June 18 


New York Office: Victoria Hotel 
Illustrated pamphlet. T. R. PROCTOR, Prop’r. 


ROGERS ROCK HOTEL 


LAKE GEORGE 


Open June to October. TREADWAY, 
Manager, Rogers Rock, Essex Co 


ADIRONDACKS 


ILLER’S SARANAC LAKE HOUSE. 
Milo B. Miller, Preprietor. Having resumed con- 
trol of ‘die house, I shall in future conduct it in a manner 
trully to maintain its former high reputation. Best cuisine; 
al delicacies of the season. 2,000 feet above sea-leve 
Hay fever enpnown, Fine ing and hy hunting. 1,000 
feet pen to Novem ddress 
ILLER, Lake, N. Y. 


age ALBEMARLE, opp. The Windsor.—One 
of the best in com n. class i all its a 
intments. 2 to $2 r day ; $10 per week upwa 

Wy. Broad way, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


4 
| 
| 
hi 
b kill, Mountain House, and Overlook Mountain. F ishing, 
. bowling, tennis; charming drives and walks. Good table 
and airy rooms, $8 to $10 a week. Circulars at Recrea- 
tion Christian Union. 
4 
4 
3 pen 
| 
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ither transient or perma- 


or the t 


Open May :s Addre 


cated on quiet street. 
J. S. BEVIER, 


and June. Mrs. ARTHUR MAGINNIS, Swiftwater, 
Monroe County, Pa. 


Cz Stro rin 
Special rates to conventions. 


Swoon HALL, No. 48 Front St., near Broad- 
y, Saratoga Sprin s, N. ¥.. EMORY POT- 


TER, Proprietor. ali the year. ineral spring on 
the place. erms, $7.00 to $12.00 per wee 

ARATOGA ae NGS, N. — GARDEN 

VIEW, 534 North Broadw mY News painted 

and papered. Aaccmmedndiens for sixty guests. ORs en 
May rst. Mrs. T. D. CARPENTE 


OWLAND HOUSE, » 533 North Broadway, 

Saratoga Sprin he broad piazzas, com- 
ortable rooms, and first-c service combine to make it 

a most desirable stopping-place. 

1a HOWLAND, Proprietor. 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant hotel in Serta with 
cuisine. from June to Nove 
ber. For particulars ad 
. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


MARSTON COTTAGE 


First class private boarding-house .—— located 


near the United States Hotel and ad the S Terms, 
Mrs. A 29 Wood- 
wn Ave , Saratoga N. NA 


EXCELLENT BOARD ; beautiful, 


te the villa i ; terms reasonable. 
“THE ,’ Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


places, and promenade on the roof. Dry, tonic 
air; marvelous waters; croquet and lawn-tennis. Massage, 
Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electro-thermal, all baths and 
all remedial appliances. Send for illustrated circular 


RIM COTTAGE, 61 Phila. 
Springs, N. ¥. Noted for the 
rooms and table service. Onlya aban nce AR. 
the principal hotels and Congress Spring Park. 


OODLAWN COTTAGE, SaratogaS 
N. Y.—Newly furnished. ‘Can accomm = ry 


airy, and central Ma For terms 
High, ait: M.D. Woodlawn 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Sharon House 


European applications of Sulphur Water. Baths and 
Douche. Electric Bells. Sanitary plumbing throughout. 
Pamphlets and circulars gratis. THOS. K. SHARP. 


Brentford Hall 


On Spuyten Duyvil Heights, 175 feet above the Hud- 
son; _fine view of the river, north and south, Harlem 
ley, "Inwood, and the Pa isades; extensive grounds, well 
shaded ; lawn-tennis and croquet; five minutes’ walk from 
station; now open for guests, summer and winter. For 
information apply to I. H. GERRY, Proprrietor, on the 
premises, or 189 Reade Street, New York City. 


Churchill Hall 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 
Greatly enlarged and extensively improved fcr the season 


of 1892. Added comf«rts and conveniences. Equipment 
includes gas, electric bells, and electric lights. end for 
Ward Beecher 


descriptive circular with om ms of Henry 
and Lyman Abbott. . E. CHURCHILL, M.D. 


vo” GREYCOURT INN 


New York 
Opens June 1. Capacity 70. Terms, $ po 


inc 
Stamford, N. Y. On ts. Open June rst. 
New House. All conveniences. Actommcd ates 


tor circu 
STAMFORD, NEW YORK 
NEW GRANT HOUSE Open June ist 
Send for circular andterms. J. P.& J.G. GRANT. 


Tes MADISON, Stamford, N. Y¥.—Fine loca- 
tion and views. Large lawns. Modern improve- 
ments. Roque large. w with Electric li pt 
Table firsi-class A.C. VAN DYK 


HE VAUGHAN FEACHERS’ REST, Tom- 
kins Cove, N. n River and West 


Shore Road, will o = Gor on Ma th. Appl 
at Teach.rs’ Rest. 


LEN PARK HOTEL, Watkins Glen, N. Y. 
and nearest entrance to Glen. irst-class ; 
Send for circ ane Lanelree of Mineral 
OST, Prop. 


RLVYON ARMS HOTEL, WHITE PLAINS, 
N. Y., on Harlem R. R., now sil 40 minutes from 

aily; beautiful loca- 
oderate. 


ular prices. 
Spring. 


Depot 27 trains each way 
tion; excellent table; first-c service; terms m 
A. G. THOMPSON, Manager, P. O. Box 301. 


North Carolina 


Cloudland Hotel 


04 abgves sea-level. The great 


Top of Roan Mt . 6 


E, Pre rieto 
oudland P. ctor. Cc. 


Oregon 
OR.-THE PORTLAND 


; American y and upward. 
ed TELAND. Manger. 


Pennsylvania 


HE MAPLE GROVE HOUSE, Bushkill, 
Pa. In healthy and mountainous part ot the Dela- 
V . Farm connected. Fine drives ard walks. 

G. H. PLACE. 


Eine’. LAKE HOUSE, located 250 s from 
the lake. Pleasant rooms, lawn, 
accommodations, 
Ww. C. VAN ed Coolbaugh, Pa. 


pARAGS HOUSE, ware Water Gap, Pa. 
Ay élite resort: ¢ nt ne, boating 


THE CENTRAL, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


A first class family hotel, convenient te railroad station, 
Delaware River, and all points of interest 
rooms. S. D. OVERFIELD. 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
e’s Farm House. n from May till No- 

Fresh milk and vegeta from farm. Large 

E. T CROASDALE 


vember. 
rooms; shady lawns ; livery. 


OUNTAIN HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Situated on the mountain side, near the station, 
points of interest. 


post-office, a 
modations at erate rates. Send forcircular. A 
Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON. 


WATER GAP HOUSE water Gap, Pa. 


ountain resort on a spur of the Blue Ridge; health- 

ful’ and beautiful ; hotel modern and complete; water from 
mountain springs in fue hours from New 
ork, by in r in June and 
BRODHEA 


accom- 


IGHLAND HOUSE sville, Pa.— 
Moet delightfully loca located ; ed : 4 hoy hours from New York; 
all conveniences. Opens Ap Livery attached. 


Send for circular. 
JAMES SCHAFFER, Proprietor. 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
HOUSE 


and ; 1,300 feet above tide- 
water wre bracing, to Co 
Oven pit the B.. Mes and 
ville Sta., P. & R. 
Rhode Island 


The Pettaquamscutt 


Narraganset Pier, R. I. 


Opens June ist. Fine location. Term, $2 per day; 
$10 per week. G. E. WOOD, Manager. 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Watch Hill House 


Opens June 20, 'g2 
A. R. HALE, Proprietor. 


Vermont 
VERMONT 


Brunswick Springs 


A delightful resort in the White Mountains. 
now accommodates 200 guests. Coens May 20 


“= of feet a 
10 


Summer Board in Vermont and 


on Lake Champlain’s Shores 

Your attention is respectfully invited to 
‘“‘Summer Homes Among the Green Hills of 
Vermont and Along the Shores of Lake 
Champlain,” an illustrated book containing a 
selected number of the best family homes 
for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to $10 per week. Also, list of best 
hotels, with description and rates. Mailed free 
on application to W. R. Babcock, S. P. A., 
353 Broadway, New York; T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A., 260 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., or S. W. Cummings, G. P. A., Central 
Vermont Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 


BELLEVUE HOTEL 


an’s Ferry, Pike Co., Pa. 
a sli tful mountain resort is open for the reception 
irst-class accommodations ; beautiful scenery ; 
pleasant drives, walks; boating. fishing bathing, and 
unting JAS. FRICK, Proprietor. 


THE VALLEY OF THE DELAWARE 


HIGH FALLS HOTEL 


DINGMAN’S FERRY, PA. 

This is the central point of all the beauties and attrac- 
tions of the Delaware Valley. ern — grounds ; 
bowling alley ; 250 feet of new and wide 

for AB tive pam attrac- 
PHILIP F. F Proprietor 


etc. 


\ gy VIEW HOUSE, located in one of the 
prettiest . poe! in the Delaware Valley. Fresh vege- 
tables and k from farm. Prices reasonable. 

Mrs. M. WARTSWOOD, Egypt Mills, Pike Co., Pa. 


ARSHALL’S CREEK, PA.-Oak Grove 


Cottage. Four miles above Water Gap, on Mil- 
tord Stage road. Large, shady lawn. F hing. AG ts free. 
Capacity so. Livery and farm. MITH 


BLUFF HOUSE 


MILFORD, PIKE CO., PA. 
On the bank of the Delaware River, 100 feet above the 
water. Ample playgrounds, broad veran ; no 
no mosquitoes. Large airy sleeping-rooms, good beds. 
Fishing and hunting. "F or terms and circulars address 
H. B. WELLS, Proprietor. 


OUNT POCONO, PA.—Belmont House. 

Near p incipal points of interest. Accommodates 

so. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. “end _for 
circular. WILLIAM C. HELLAR. 


See COTTAGE, a quiet summer resort, 
accommodates 60 guests. Situated on spur of Blue 
Ridge, two and a half miles from Water Gap. Special 
rates until July:. C. H. PALMER, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


IGHLAND DELL HOUSE. Open Ma 
November; on Spurof Biue Ridge, between Bn 
ware Water Gap and Strou elevation 1,300 feet; 
house by For circulars ad- 
Strousburg, Pa. 


West Virginia 


AURORA, West Virginia 


THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA. 
THE AURORA HOUSE AND ANNEX 
Will open June 1. The finest health resort in the Alle- 


Ganies: accommodations first-c ; prices reasonable. 
rite for circular. J. H. SHAFFER. Propr. 


The Berkeley Springs Hotel 


The Berkele rings, West Virginia, will 

1. 1892. Barty refurnished. Painved and paps 
or infermation undersigned, 

Springs, M 


organ Co., W. 
GEORGE FREEMAN, 


HAMPSHIRE CoO., W. VA. 
Send for Pamphlet and sce “pat 
this celebrated watering-place offers 
to all out of health, those broken 
AND down from everweek. or those in 

search of a lovely Summer home 


Baths LE, Prop. 
SUMMER COTTAGES 


Connecticut 


RABE CHANCE. ey and artistic country 
home. Staimd glass, fine pa open gas, 
water, and telephone connections. 1 trooms and bath, 
with hot-w ter heating throughout. wn and fruit gar- 
den in ful aring. Good barn. Healthful — ay 
Terms easy. Address Bisuor & Taytor, Stamford, C 


Maine 


Seaside Homes 


Lovers of nature cannot find a more a ae location 
than Cushing’s Island, Maine. Strict! @f one 
or excursions. Land will be sold - 
acre or more. _ Several first-class cottages for sale 
at hotel, if d Send for illustrated ca 


FRANCIS CUSHING, Portland, Me. 


or other advertisements in this department see 
fe ing page.) 


Capon 
Springs 


ee 60°. The most majestic scenery and magnificent = re 
a views. Hotel heated by steam. n june 283. Write 
for beautiful descriptive pam - 
dress W. E. RAGSDA 
: 
| 
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Massachusetts 


ass. Thoroughly furnished ; seven ng room 
beautiful view; tennis court; admirable location, con- 


to hotel and beaches. Inquire of 
eWILLIAMS HERVEY, New Bedford. 


VERY DESIRABLE SUMMER RESI- 
DENCE at Shelburne Falls, Mass. Five hours 
frum New York and three hours from Boston, at junction 
of the New York, New Haven, and Northampton Rail- 
road with the ‘J unnel Line from Boston to the West. 
i ut 2,000 inhabitants, mostly 
New England stock. It is situated among the hills on the 
Deerfield iver, where the scenery and drives are unsur- 
in Western Massechusetts. avery desirable thing 
is there in the way of churches, schools, stores, banks 
hotels, markets, livery stables, etc., etc. It is the seat of 
Armes Academy. where the best educational advantages 
are offered to both sexes. The house for sale is locat 
in the best residence part of this village, on high ground, 
and with the best of drainage. It is a well-built, full two. 
story, square mansion. with extension and L, slated roof 
and brick-paved cellar, sixteen rooms, most of which are 
steam-heated ; open fires for summer use. Pure, soft, cool 
spring water from the mountain-side runs into the house 
and stable in e streams. More than one acre of lawn 
and garden, with plenty of fruit and shade. For good 
nei rhood, quiet, and health, there is nothing left to 
be desired. Many city people spend their summers in this 
beautiful village, and every year their number increases. 
Price of house, stab'e, and grounds, $4,000. If wanted, 
most of the cerapere can be had with the house. Save 
this notice, as it will not »ppear again. 
Call on or address H. L. PRATT, at the store of 
Millers Falls Co., 93 Reade Street, New York. 


SIASCONSET, NANTUCKET 


For responsible and private family only, thoroughly 
furnished house with 10 rooms. Rent for season, $250. 
dress E. H. WALKER, Auburndale, Mass. 


PO LET Most desirable cottage at Nonquitt, 


ithe village contains a 


New Jersey 


AST ORANGE, N. J., Brick Church. Fur- 
nished House, 8 rooms, modern improvements, 
from June 15 to’ Sept. 15. $75 monthly. Unfurnished 
House, 11 rooms, same location, $60 monthly. 9 and 11 
Evergreen Place. (Houses detached.) 


New York City 


TO RENT, For Summer Months 


A well furnished flat. All light rooms. 38 West oth 
St., New York. See janitor. 


New York 


RENT OR SALE—tThe handsome country 
residence of late Robert L. Pell, on Hudson River 
near Esopus. 
JOHN B. IRELAND, 170 Broadway, New York. 
AKE GEORGE. —Furnished cottage ; lovely )oca- 
tion on lake shore. Near hotels; shade trees; wide 
plaza: dockage for buat; ice. A cottage for sale. ar- 
eting at door. W1Lson, 22 William Street, New York. 


SARATOGA, N. Y. 


A fine list of furnished cottages. All modern improve- 
ments. From $250 to $1,800forseason. For description, 
etc., address 


THOMAS DOUGLASS, Real Estate 
378 Broadway 


TRAVEL 
RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pi r 24 N. R,, foot of Franklin St., for 
Cranstons. West Point, Cold Spring, Cornwall, Fishkill 
Landing, and Newburg week days, 5 P.M.; Sundays, 9 A.M. 


CALIFORMA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains 
of Palace Sleeping Cars, Free 
Reclining Chair Cars, and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through 
from Chicago to Portland, Ore- 
gon, with Pullman Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars through to 
San Francisco without change. 
Dining Cars serve all meals en 
route. Tourist Sleeping Cars, 
providing completely equipped 
berths at a nominal price, are 
also run between Chicago and 
San Francisco without change. 
Be sure that your tickets read 
via the Chicago & North-West- 
ern, Union Pacific, and Southern 
Pacific Railways. 


_ Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and full informa- 

Pase'r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western 
n’] Pass’r . Chicago orth- t 
CHICAGO, ILL.” 


F, N. S. 1-92. 


We can tell you everything about 
EASTERN NEW ENCLAND 
and the Maritime Provinces, and invite inquiries. 
F. E. BOOTHBY, G. P. A. Maine Central R. R., 
All of our publications sent free. Portland, Me 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” and “City of New Yerk’ 
on Chl 10,500 Toms, BACH. 
ty o of Beri o Tons. 


Ci n, T 
ty of deter. 4.976 Tens. 


These Magnificent V ls 
and are 
eir passages 


are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. ’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, iiprasies, 


r’s op. Bath-rooms, ete., provi 
Steamers are fitted with the Electric t, and the Ser- 
vice, Table, and A ation throughout are unsur- 


passed. 

Round-trip Tickets peeved at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
Line from Antwerp to New York or Phila- 


uate RATES and circulars giving full information, 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 


6 Bow.inc Green, New York. 
307 Wa.nut St., Philadelphia. 
Soutu CLark Chicago. 


Twilight Park 
in the Catskills 


William H. Rideing, of the Youth’s Com- 
panion and North American Review, writes as 
follows : 

OVERLOOK COTTAGE, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASss., 
March 27th, 1890. 


the 
for 
across the 


My DEAR WINGATE: 

You ask me “why I bought a lot at Twilight 
Park ;” an easy question, surely, and o.1e that 
to anybody who knows the Park has an obvi- 
ous answer. I bought a lot there because it 
seemed to me to be one of the most beautiful 
places in the world, possessing beyond the 
charms of Nature everything that a tired 
denizen of the city could desire ; woods, water- 
falls, cliffs, mountains, and a climate that is 
both bland and invigorating. 

What is the use of the little rustic drug-store 
at the gateway of the Park, except to sell 
photographs, toilet articles, and soda water? 
Neither bromide, nor sulfonal, nor morphia 
gives such sleep as that which softly overcomes 
us the moment we arrive there, and is repeated 
night after night, so long as we remain. You 
have described the situation exactly in the line 


from Goethe at the portal of the Club House, | 


“ On every mountain height is Rest.” 

And then the views! I know the Rocky 
rage some of the Alps, Snowdonia, and 
the White Mountains, but [ recall nothing 
lovelier than the outlook from Ledge-End; 
the deep chasm of the Kaaterskill Clove with 
its surging seas of hemlocks and pines, and its 
wide outlook across the Hudson to Berkshire. 
Don’t you remember the hours we spent there, 
and our lotus-eating? It is ridiculous to ask 
me why I bought a lot of land at Twilight 
Park. Sincerely yours, 

WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


There are several 7-room cottages to rent 
in the Park, ranging from $300 to $450, and one 
large 12-room cottage for $500. 

They are all furnished comfortably with 
everything butlinen. A few have housekeep- 
ing conveniences; stoves, kitchen utensils, 
and china. All the cottages are warmed by 
open fireplaces ; some have small wood stoves 
for heating water, etc., but the houses are 
usually warm enough for ordinary needs. 

The rates for table board at the Club House 
or Squirrel Inn are $7 per week for adults and 


children at the first table, and $5 for servants 
and children at the nurses’ table. Cottages 
are rented from June ist to November Ist 
"Parties who wish to keep house can have sup- 
plies brought to the door from storekeepers at 
Tannersville. The expense is about the same 
as in New York. Rooms in the Club House 
or Squirrel Inn bring $10 to $15 a week, ac- 
cording to location. 


Cottage and Lot Owners. 


Bayonne, N. J. 


ALLEN, Mrs. ETHAN, The Wigwam. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

GARDNER, Rost. W., Le Roy. 
Brooklyn, N. We 

APEL, Miss EvGENIA, Fernwood. 

BARKELOO, Dr. HARRIET, ° 

BARKELOO, Miss JOANNA R., Yn-the-way. 

COUGHLIN, W. H., 

CruM, MRS. JOSEPHINE A., Choctaw Cabin. 

DuTcHeER, G., 

GERAN, Dr. J. P., ° 

HosForD, HENRY Restawhile. 

HAMILTON, ELIZABETH A., The Grange. 

Hunt, Cuas. D., 

McELHEINE, Mrs. BELLA, Rock Cleft. 

RUSHMORE, MERWIN, 

TREMAINE, Mrs. MAry A., Buena Vista. 

TREMAINE, Mrs. MARY.A., Maple Terrace. 

WINGATE, GEORGE W. Orestezee. 

WINTER, Miss BESSIE H., Crag-Mont. 

WHITNEY, CHARLES C., Sonnenschein. 

Evanston, III. 
WILLARD, Miss FRANCEs A., Springneere. 
Jersey City, N. J. 

DRAKE, Mrs. SARAH F., Lotus Lodge. 
Lakewood, N. J. 

UNDERHILL, Mrs. Cora L., Hillside. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
SCHLESSINGER, Mrs. WILLIAM, Villa Therese. 
New York, N. Y. 

BEALE, Mrs. ELIZABETH, Morningside. 
BisHop, Mrs. M. J., The Boulders. 
BisHop, Mrs. M. J., U ndercliff. 
BRIDGEMAN, HERBERT L., — | 
BRIGHAM, Miss SARAH J., Dorathea. 

CARLIN, 

CASTEGNIER, Miss MARIE = La Rustade. 
Cro.y, Mrs. J. C., G Cottage. 
CASTEGNIER, Mrs. CEcILE A. L., a Vidette. 
Day, Dr. Eowarp G., Fern Rock. 
Dopp, Mrs. S. C. T., Drowsy Hed. 
HARRISON, Mrs. MAry L., The Craggs. 


HOLBROOK, Mrs. Lucy Leg, 

ITHELL, Miss EMMA F., ° 
LIVINGSTON, Miss A., 

LATHBURY, Mrs. MARY A., 

A. P., 


LANGE, JOHN D. Quisisana. 
LATHERS, COL. RICHARD, Chicora. 
MACGAHAN, Mrs. B Bearlogga. 
MEAD, Mrs. THEO. H., 

Morse, LYMAN D. 

McCLURE, JOHN H., 

Moore, Rosrt., Buckeye. 
NICHOLL, Mrs. EpITH, 

PRITCHARD, Mrs. A. L., Yorkshire. 
PETERS, KEV. MADISON C., 

PICKARD, Mrs. EMILY AUGUSTA, Benedicite. 


Pope, Mrs. FRANKLIN L., 
REDDING, Mrs. JOSEPHINE, 
RIELLY, Mrs. MATTHEW T., 
SMITH, Pror. BENJAMIN E., 
SATTERLEE, WALTER 

VAN MARTER, MISs MARTHA. 


Orange, N. J. 
CURRIER, E. A. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

FOuULKE, Miss ABIGAIL W., 

AMES, PROF. E. J., 

E Roy, Rev. JAcops, 
PAUL, Miss HANNAH 
STEWARDSON, Mrs. MARGARET C. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ADRIANCE, I. REYNOLDs, 
ELTING, IRVING 


Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
SuyYDAM, Rev. J. HOWARD, Bonny Glint. 
Schraalenburgh, N. J. 
Simpson, Dr. J. M., 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 


Caromatley. 
henkorah. 
Aerie. 


Wisahickon. 


Clover. 


THOMAS, Mrs. MAry F., Menuchah. 
Sparkill, N. J. 
PRALL, Miss JULIA CHANCEY, Thorwold. 
Tannersville. 
WAGONER, ALEXANDER, Edgewood. 
WAGONER, CHAS., Wild. Wood. 


Washington, D. C. 
DALL, Mrs. W. H., (Gray Stones. 
* These three cottages as yet unchristened. 


Address 
CHARLES F. WINGATE, 
Sanitary Engineer, 

119 Pearl St., New York. 


+ 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New Yor, New York City 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 3 East Street, N. Y. 


CANADA, Toronto. 
O* faRiO CULLEGE OF ORATORY 


Summer Sesion (July sth to Ang. rsth) at Grimspy 
Park, Onr. Magnificent mount in and lake scenery. 
* Garden of Canada,” near Niagara Falls. Large f culty 
of specialists. ctures and cormone by ablest talent in 


America. For,yr s us, a 
Secretary MOUNTEIR. 


Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Ca*a Piedra Ranch). 
ANCH LIFE A D STUDY FOR BOYS 
Preparation tor college in one ot the most 
heaithtul valk ys in uhern Californi:. Ref -rences: 
Dwigh New Haven; Pres. A. Walker, Boston: 
k ale, Posten; Mr. nee Abbott. Cli 
Hall Astor Place, Y.; 133 oth 
St., N Y ddress S D. Phacher Vale 
Un.), 136 Lexington Ave . N. Y , during ‘Aue. 


Connecticut, Cornwall. 
OUSATONIC VALLEV INSTITUTE. 
School for Girls. 
competent teacher . | 


sarte system of exe:cise. ‘Te $30 
Mrs. M AKY STORER, Principal. 


Conngec TicuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$500. 17th year. My So-page circular tells what 
education means for a here. Formation of character 
stands first with us No 
FREDERICK § Ph. B (Yale, ’69). 


Connecticut, Harttord. 
\ OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantave for culture, study, and 
health. Terms, $500 to $600. 
Miss 5ARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hilihouse Ave. 
CHOVUL FOR YOUNG LADIES, West 
Institute. Mrs Cady and Miss Cady, 
Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, or Co lege Pre- 
paratory Course. Circu.ars. Early application necessary. 


Coll 
olle preparation under 
[home advantages. Del- 


End 
Princ. 


Conne TicutT, New Haven, 33 Wall St. 
iSS McFARLAND AND MISS GILBERT'S 
School for Girls will reopen Wednesday, 


Sept. 28, 1892. Application should be made to 
Miss A w. G: LBERT. 


Connecticut, (lid Lyme 
OXWOOD FOR GIRLS 
Thorough work in English branches, Latin, 
Greek, and French. Coilege preparatory. Ali the com- 
forts of home Apply to B x i125, Mrs. R. S. Griswold. 


Connecticut, Waterbury. 
T. MARGAKET’S D:OCESAN SCHOOL 
Advent term n eighteenth year opens Sept. 21. 1892. 
The Rev. FRANC IS T. RUSSELL, M.A., Rector. 
Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Prim ipal. 


District or Cotumsta, Washington 
SBORNE SEMINARY, Mrs.L.O. Talbott, Prin- 
cipal. Unusual advantages for Gurls. ‘Earl 
desirable. References: Hon. McCul- 
o h, Prof. Simon Newcomb, Hor. Horatio King. 


Kentucky, Shel yville. 
CiENCE WILL 
An cagtish and Classical School for Girls. The 
oldest sch fur women in the South. Teachers are 
graduates of the b st colleg s. Fits for Wellesley. Ac- 
com.modations first class in every particu ar. 
W. T. POYNTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
MHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 
Of Languages, Art, Literature, Chemistry 
Mathematics, Library Work, ee | and Polivical 


Economy. Sixtecnth session J 1892. 
pregram addre-s Prot W. L. MONTACUE” 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME 

YOUNG LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM. A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARN'S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
reopens September 21, 1802. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
ISS CLAGETT’'S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS yoopens Oct. 3. Refer- 
ences: Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks. Gen. F. A Walker, Pres, 
Inst. Technmogy, Boston: Louts assiz,Cambri ge. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, so Bromfield Street 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME AND 
DAY “pata for Young Ladies reopens 


Superior wtunities for the Language 
Literature. H Philosophy. 


MASsSACHU Boston, 10 Ashburton P ace. 
B°s TON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Fa'l term opens Wednesday, October 5. For circulars 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MAssacuusetts, Bradford. 
ARLETON SCHOOL, for Young Men and 
Boys. Superior training for College. Scientific 


school, and Lite. Hest home care. pens >ept 20, 
1892. $600 per year. I. N. CARLETON, Ph D. 


C 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
wenty-five boxe prepared for college, scientific 
, or business. t of fami lite com. 
with best mental and physics’ 
accordin 


and construct 
heaves of ground. JAMES 


trainin 
latest 
$° GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Easthampton. 
\ ILLISTON SEMINARY prepares boys 


8. 1892. New | ateries and bath-rooms. Ail b 


i ted by st Addre 
ings heated by stcam. GALLAGHER. Principal. 


Massacuusetts, Great Barrington. 

OUSATON'C HALL. A ‘Schoo! for Girls. 
Among the Berkshire Hills. 

Miss WARREN and Mrs. THRALL, Principals. 


Lowell. 
OGERS HALL SCHOOL 


Mawr, Smith and Vassar. 


for B 
UNDERHILL. Principal. 


ELIZA P 


Massacuusetts, Plymouth, 
CHOUL OF APPLIED ETHICS 


Plymouth, Mass., July 7—August 17, 1892. 
Daily | ctures in "Fconomics. Hi-Tory oF 
REL GIONS, an THIcs. For tregr mme, 
wih tull- ar ware. apply te the Sev retary, 
S. WESTON, 118 South rath St, 
Philade. 


New Jersey, Orange, Mountain Station. 
RS. J. V. N DORK'S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Fifteen pupils ad 
mitted into the ‘amily. Home care combired with thorough 
scho 4 work. College preparation, Healthful, attractive 
lucation, fiity minutes from New York. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
He MiSSES ANABLE’'S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOVS. A school 
for boys backward in their studies. Only six 


boardi Th t 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
A for Bo DACKS! Camp Cedar Summer School 
for Boys under sixteen years of Only ten 


June 30 to Sept. 10. E. D. MONTANYE. 


New Yorx, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies. 
Miss CAROLINE A, COMSTOCK, Pres. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New York, Ithaca. 
UMMER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS at 
Cornell University. July 7—August 18. 
English, French, German, Greek tin, Classical 
ology, Art Physical Training. For Circulars, = 
MERSON. 


New Yorx, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 

Expert teachers in Classics, Sciences, and 

Mathematics. Native teachers in nd Physical 


Ss attention to Englis ~ 
Delsarte mnastics instruc- 


MARYS WHITON and LOIS A. BANGS 


New Yor«, New York City, 32 and 34 East s7th St. 
Iss PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
th. Primary, Academ Collegiate 


New York, New York City, 1.786 Broadway. 
UMMER K NDERGARDEN TRAINING 
CLASS, Froebel Method, begins Julv1. Pupils 
enabled to fill positions Jan. 1, 1803. Mrs E. tian. 


New York, Utica. 
! next school year ns Sept. 1592. 
Applications shouid be made early. 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street 
ISS MITTLEBERGER'S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Preparation fc for Harvard examina- 
tions, and al) Colleges 


Onmw, Columbus, 151 E Broad St. 
ISS PH*tLPS' ENGLISH AND CLASSI.- 
CAL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Special advantages in Language, Literature, Music, 
Art, Or tory, Physical and Social Custure. Fall term 
begins S pt. 29 


PeNNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALL WIN'S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
College Preparatory School | for Girls re- 


Septem 8 For circula 
OPENS ELORENCE BALDWIN. 


any college o r scientific school. Opens "Sept 
r 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr (10 miles from Phila.). 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. 
A College for Women. 

ike uate and ur dergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 

tin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
Od French Ita ian, Spani-h, (serman, inelucing 
Goth c and Old High German, Cetic, Hebrew Hi tory, 
Po itical Sci nce, Physics, C: emi-~try Bi and ec- 
tures on Philosophy. “G mna ium, wite Dr. Sargeni’s 
apparatus comp ete. Fellwwships (value $50) in Greek, 
| atin, English, M wthematics, History, and Bivlogy. For 
Program address as above. 


Worcester 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. soth year begins 
Sept. hook, Certh admits for any college or 
scientific ool. Certificate admits to various eges. 
, admirably. equipped wit 
libraries, and superb AS UM. 
mito rooms en sudfe, with ¢ very 
fire-place m each room. 
Isolated and i perfectly fitted Infirmary. 
DININ ALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 
All buil dings heated by steam 
D. ABERCKOMBIE, A M.. Prin. 
Worcester, Mass. 


and Mastered in 
FRE N Cc H home, by 


Cc ER MA Dr. Rosenthal’ s Meisterschaft System. 


(5th thousand) All subecribers, 
$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 


25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. Ss P A N Ss H 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO 


19% SumMMER Steerer - BOSTON i TAL IAN 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


The sixty-sixth Anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Home Mis.ionary Society will be held in 
the First Congregational Church at Washirg- 
ton, D. C., commencing Tuesday evening, May 
24, and continuing until Thursday evening, 
May 26. Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., will preach the annual sermon. 
tion. Nelson Dingley, of Maine, will preside. 
Addresses from the Society’s representatives 
in the North, West, and South will be made 
on Wednesday and Thursday. Mecting of 
the Woman’s Department on Wednesday pre- 
sents an interesting programme. The whole 
Anniversary promises to be one of unusual 
attractions. Accommodations from $1 per day 
upwards can be obtained by corresponding 
with Dr. P. C. Claflin, go7 F St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C 

The general transportation lines, embracing 
the principal railways throughout the country, 
except those of New England, have agreed to 
issue and to honor tickets on the “ Certificate 
Plan.” These will not be sold at every station, 
but can be found at the nearest principal rail- 
way points. They will secure a return for one- 
third fare to every person certified as having 
paid full fare in going. The certificate will be 
furnished with the going ticket at-the place of 
its purchase to each pas-enger asking for it 
and writing his or her name thereon. If not 
on sale at the place of starting, the ticket 
agent will direct where they may be bought. 
At Washington the certificate must be in- 
dorsed before the one-third fare return ticket 
can be purchased. No one can return at the 
reduced fare who, for whatever reason, lacks 
this indorsed certificate. It cannot be trans- 
ferred, nor can it be used for returning over 
any other route than that by which the buyer 
goes to the meeting. Tickets can be bought 
three days before the meeting, and are good 
for leaving Washington until Monday, May 30. 

Ministers can purchase tickets to Wa-hing- 
ton from New York at half the regular price 
by applying at 415 Broadway, by the Baltimore 
and Ohio R. R., and at 849 Broadway, by the 
Pennsylvania R. R. 

Round-trip tickets from Boston to Wash- 
ington and return will be on sale at Room No. 
9g, Congregational House, Boston, May 1}. 
Price, $1193. This is one-half fare. Sleep- 
ing-car at regular rates; namely, $300 to 
Washington ; $2.00 to Philadelphia. Tickets 
good to go May 20 and 23. Good to retum 
up to June 3, inclusive. Stop over at Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore allowed on return. 
Trains leave Boston at 5:45 P.M., by Massa- 
chusetts Central Railroad, Lowell Division, 
and are due in Washington 11.20 the next 
morming. This route is by the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge. 
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Financial 


The working of money 1s still toward 
extreme ease; no change resulting from 
the $8,000 000 gold shipments of the past 
two wecks is noticeable. This week has 
added very little to these shipments; not 
above $400,000 has gone, and exchange 
is distinctty below the shipping point, so 
that even this little has no legitimate 
business to go; a premium must have 
been paid for it. The movement of wheat 
abroad is large still, and the mer handise 
exports from the port of New York for 
the past week are nearly up to nine million 
dollars. The decline of wheat works 
favorably for exports, and the fortunate 
absence of speculation in the cereal mar- 
kets is one of the satisfactory features of 
the whole shipping season for these products 
—indeed for all of our products. We do 
not recall a year in the last decade when 
all conditions have worked so harmoni- 
ously for a free and undisturbed output of 
our native products. Often inordinate 
speculation interferes with our foreign 
movements of breadstuffs, and leaves us, 
at the end of the season, with a large sur- 
plus to be disposed of at reduced rates. 
The farmers have had their innings for 
this season, and ought not to complain. 
The conditions of the winter wheat crop 
are not as promising for 1892 as they 
were at this date for 1891; but a back- 
ward season is by no means an unpromis- 
ing one, as we have frequently known by 
experience. The acreage for this year of 
all cereal crops is bound to be large, on 
account of the good market for last year's 
crops—a market, as we all know, that the 
farmer should not bank on for the coming 
season. The reducton of the cotton 
acreage in the cotton-growing States, which 
is unyuestionably a factor in the new 
planting of cotton, will result in a large 
addition to the aggregate acreage of wheat 
and corn, which may tend to overstock 
the marke.s for these, with normal yields 
in Europe. We should deem it good for- 
tune for this country if it should have or ly 
fair average crops of breadstuffs in 1892. 

The weck has witnessed a dull stock 
market, with spots of distinct weakness 
and spots of exceptional strength, the lat- 
ter more particularly among the industrial 
shares, like National Cordage and Edison 
General Electric shares, which latter are 
up some 5 per cent. on the promising out 
look for the new company resultirg from 
the consolidation with the Houston-Thomp- 
son Company. St. Paul, Reading, Hock. 
ing Vallcy, Loursvilie, Nashville, New 
England, Manhattan, and the Vanderbilts 
all exhibit exceptional strength, while the 
doubt as to any further dividends on 
Northern Pacific preferred serves to de- 
press its price. A prospective shortage in 
Union Pacific earnings also makes it an 
easy stock to attack just now; and the 
bears are not letting an opportunity pass, 
although as a rule they are not thriving by 
the'r tactics. 

Railways are still earning handsomely. 
Particularly is this true of Reading, St. 
Paul, Burlington and Quincy, and the other 
coal stocks; Atchison, the Vanderbilts, 
Missouri Pacific, Denver and Rio Grande. 
and Louisville and Nashville. The show- 
ings for April for these are very promising, 
while the net increase for the quarter in 
each instance is flattering. Atchison 
shows up for nine months a net increase 
of $1,735,056. The Burlington and Quincy 
for the first quarter of the year makes the 
exhibit of a net increase of $1 032,450, 
while the St. Paul for the nine months to 
March 31 comes in with a net increase of 


$2 081,842. Denver and Rio Grande—a 
small 1oad—shows a net increase for the 
same nine months of $298,733. The 
Reading shows from December 1 to March 


31, four months, a net increase of $894 643. 


We believe that Reading is going to make 
some great figures in its revenue this year 
—figures which will surprise most people, 
and yet not form any material advance in 
the price of coal to consumers, but from a 
thorough business-like system of econo 
mies made possible because cf the combin- 
ing of interests. 

A decrease in the production of pig iron 
has brought the demand up nearly to the 
supply, and the outlook for the iron trade 
is said to be quite encouraging. The coal 
trade is in a very satisfactory condition, and 
while prices vary but little from those rul- 
ing a year ago, an adjustment of coal prices 
according to localities, also of transporta 
tion rates, is going on; prices, this year, 
are being preserved at schedule figures, 
too, instead of a general cutting and shav- 
ing. 

The Richmond Terminal Reorganiza- 
tion Committee is considering the possi- 
bilities of a modification in the plan to 
bring in underlying securities, of which we 
spoke last week. We may anticipate an early 
readjustment of the plan. The demand 
for our securities abroad is a growing one 
—slow, indeed, but, as it looks now, sure. 

It is a settled fact that an International 
Silver Conference is to be held, probably 
in mid-autumn, which shall embrace Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, Austria, 
aud doubtless other nations. A number 
of these have accepted the invitation by 
our Government for the meetinggwhich 
may take place in Berlin. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, de $1,832 909 
Specie, 1,189,700 
Legal tenders, increase............. 1.881.500 
Deposits. 1,087. 390 


Th’s leaves the city banks with a surplus 
reserve of $15,772,125. Money closes at 
1% per cent. WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL.............- $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,993,549-53 


THOS. H. BE President. 
CHAS. P. PERO Vice-President. 
KICHA ends MA Ris, Secretary and Treas. 
AMES 'B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


For Travelers 


IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau St., N. V. 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston 
House in Paris, MUNROE & Co. 


Solid 8% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SAVINCS BANK. 


Tacoma, Washington. 
Refer to Continental Nat. Bk., N.Y. J. V. Farwell 
Co.. Metropolitan Nat'l. Bk. and Rev. P. & Llenson, 
D. D. Chicago. Pac. Nat. Bk. and R-v.A B. Banks. 
D. D., Tacoma. Correspondence solicited. 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 

Samuel D. Raboosk. Augustus D. Julliard, 
Frederic Richard A. Ma ‘urdy, 
osi h Alexander F. Orr, 
alter R, Gillette, kdwin rackard, 
Robert Guelet, Henry H. Rowers, 


George Griswold Haven, Heury W. South 
B. Somers Hayes, H McK. Twombly, 


Ohver Harnman Fred ric W. 
Ch hast les R. Hendersen, William Whitney, 
Adnan Iselin, Ir., J. Hood Wright. 


James N. Jarvis 


FOUR YEARS’ GROWTH 


The business of this Company was established in 5878 
and was incorporated in 1884. In 1887 the accumulat 
surplus was and capital increased to 2,000,- 
ooo, half paid. yoqucne dividend of ten per 
cent. per aus been — since 
organization of the OOF and its res 
annual statements have chown capital, surplus, an undi- 
profits and assets as follows: 


Capital. Surplus. Assets. 

$1,000,000 $50.850.52 $2.214. 374.87 
33, 1,000,000 115,444. 4-035.945.52 
"89, 1,000,000 237. 33 7.80 02 
"go, 1,000,000 716. 

SEND FOR VALUABLE BOOK ABOUT 

INVESTMENTS 


EQUITABLE MORTCACE COMPANY 
208 Broadway, N. V. 


117 Devonshire St. Gor, tnut Sta. 
BOSTON HILADELPHIA 


The Question of 
Safety 


comes first with prudent 
investors. Next, profit. 
We send, free, a little book 
on ‘Safe Investments,” 
which will be of value to 
you. 


The Provident 


Please mention The Christian Union 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATES 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORE 


FOR SALE. 


A First Mortgage of $4,000, payabl-in gold. Value of 
security, $11,200. Fire insurame as-igned, $2,000. 
‘Time, 5 years. Rate, 7 per ce t , or guar.nt.ed at 6 per 
cent 

Alsoa $2,500 First Mortgage. Value ot security, $4.2 50. 
s years. Rate, 7 per cent., or at 6 per 


“a™ a $s00 First Mortgage. Value of secur ty, $1.250. 
sue, s years. Rate, 7 per cect., or guaranteed at 6 per 
cel 

Fer further information write to the VERMONT 
INVESTMENT CO., 144 College St., Buriiu,ton, Ve. 
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The 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 114,000 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of 1st mortgages vith the Union Trust Company of 
New York crthe Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Amount of issue /imited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, Executors, &c., can wmvest io these 


'WENTY and Residence in 
Eastern where we@nvest. 

Our securities bear the hig est rates compati- 

ble with safety. Our Compan ny is und-r super 

vision of, and has been examined and licensed by, the 

Banking Departments of New York and Massa- 

chusetts. 
Corre solicited. Satisfactorv references, 
any ES*MENT CO., 


Or . Alban y. N. Y. 
We also collect Western on reasonable terms. 


Western Mortgages 


—In Default— 


BOUGHT BY 
DRAKE, MASTIN & CO., 
Bankers and Dealers in Investment Securities 
Cor. Wall and Broad Streets, New York. 


BEST &CO 


$6.50 For 
Boys Suits, 


Made to sell for $8.00 and $8.50. They 
are dark colors, and as the demand this 
season is largely for light in the fine 
goods, we mark them at a price that 
makes them especially desirable for 
ordinary wear, as they will give better 
service than goods usually sold at the 
price. 

Mail orders have special attention. If you desire 
anything tor Boys, Girls or Babies—write, giving tull 


varticulars, and we will send illustrations and descrip- 
‘tons of the latest styles suitable for purpose stated. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 
Delivered free to any address. 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 

E. o. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier, 
245 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORE 


THE LARGEST LLS 


CHURGI 


BELL FOUNDEY, Catalogue. IMORE, 


Summer Dress Goods 
May Sale 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 

We are offering this week entire new 
lines of thin Fabrics, specially adapted for 
warm weather. 

Embroidered Cashmere Serge and Cre- 
pons in ten exclusive designs. 

Crepons in plain, shirred, and homespun 
surfaces. These materials make a cool 
and deligh!ful garment for Mid-Summer. 

For Sea-Side we have received five 
cases of English Navy Storm Serge, 
from $1.00 to $1.75 per yard. 

In addition to the above, we have placed, 
on special counters, a selection of 2,500 
lengths of our high-class Novelties, and 
matked them at prices which will attract 
the immediate attention of intending pur- 
chasers. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


CARPETS 


‘Largest Stock in the Country 
Prices lower than ever before known 


SPECIAL 


A new line of best quality 


Wilton Velvets 


Just received, at the price of a Body Brussels. 


New Weave Ingrains 


As rich in effect and, we believe, equal in wear to a Brus- 
sels, 


A large line -f EXTRA SUPERS, patterns we do 
not iutend duplicating, at less than cost of prcduction. 


10 Patterns 


New Make Brussels 


to introduce, 
AT A HALF-DOLLARB PER YARD. 


MATTINGS 


Our new importations of China and Japanese Straw now 
on exhibition. We have the white and rd check and 


some fancy patterns, 
FROM 85 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 

Kkcint! ss China and Seamless Japanese Mattings at 
2s5c. per yard, or $9 per roll « f 40 vards. 

A Special Bargain in ALGERIAN, TURKISH, 
and SCOICH MADRAS CURTAINS, especially 
adapted for ( ottage Draperies. Slip Covers fur Furni- 
ture (a speci ity). 

A large number of Fine Upholstered Suits and 
Odd Pieces Furniture which we offer at prices far 
below those usually ch .rged for first class work. 

N B.—Parties purchasing their Coverings from us can 
have their Furniture Reupholstered in the best manner at 
moderate charges. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


6th Ave., 13th and 14th Sts. 
DEAPNESS. &.HEAD Noises curep 


ealy by F.Husc0x, 608 B’way, N.Y. W rite tor book oh REE 


Grand St., N. Y. 


HATS 


MAY WALK AND 
ANNIVERSARY 


Special Styles for Children 
in 


White Chips, Milans, 
Leghorns, and 
Fancy Straw Braids 


29 cts. to $1.75 
For the Ladies 


Very Latest, New Sailor, wide brim, 
3 inch, 


Alpine, New Shapes 
The “Stanza” Hat 


At 39c.; worth $1.25. 


A few more left in fine Milan, Chip, 
Neapolitan, and Fancy Lace Braids. 


Special Sale 


290 Dozen Misses’ Trimmed 


STRAW HATS 


in Desirable Shapes. 


The Bonnie, 
The Charm, 
The Sunbeam, 
The Merridale. 


Colors—Navy, Ecru, Brown, Cardinal, 
and Drab. 


29c. Each ; 


Bargains in all Departments 


Orders by Mail 
Receive Prompt Attention 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 311% to 321 Grand St. 
NEW YORK 


Excellent 
9 Value. 
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The Federation of Women’s 
Clubs 


From a Staff Correspondent 


Women were in the ascendency during 
the past weck in Chicago. The daily pa- 
pers have been filled with pictures, which 
might more exactly be called caricatures, 
of prominent women from all over the 
country. The gathering of these women 
and the prominence given to them have 
been due to the fact that the first biennial 
convention of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was held in the Music Hall of Chi- 
cago, May 11, 12, 13. The various clubs 
were represented by their Vice-Presidents 
and one delegate,and many members of 
clubs took this opportunity to visit this 
remarkable city; the result was that the 
Music Hall was crowded at every session. 

The delegates met Tuesday morning for 
organization, and reports from the clubs 
were presented in the afternoon. In the 
evening a reception was given by the Wo. 
men’s Club of Chicago at its attractive 
club-rooms in the Art Institute Building. 

Thursday the delegates settled down 
to work, and from that time until the 
close on Friday evening the very air was 
charged with the intensity and importance 
of the business that brought these women 
together. The sessions might be called 
a series of experience meetings, in 
which the topic “What our club life 
is doing” was discussed. Friday even- 
ing the programme was of more general 
interest. Dr. Lozier, President of Sorosis, 
which may be called the Mother of Wo. 
men’s Clubs, opened the programme by a 
convincing address on the education and 
influence of women’s clubs. Mrs. J. C. 
Crouse, a director of the Kindergarten 
College, spoke inspiringly of kindergarten 
work. Mrs. Ella F. Young, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Schools in Chi- 
cago, made an extemporaneous address 
on the study of classics in our public 
schools. While she impartially picturcd 
the dangers and advantages to be gained 
by the study of classics in schools main- 
tained at public expense, she strongly 
advised the division of the public school 
curriculum into classic, scientific, and 
manual departments. Mrs. Eva Perry 
Moore, of 5t. Louis, Mo., spokeon the higher 
education of women, which she said should 
result not in mere acquirement of knowl- 
edge, but in the development of character. 

A happy incident ot the closing evening 
was the request that Mrs. Anthony, Miss 
Howe, Mrs. Cheney, and Lucy Stone 
Blackwell should stand together on the 
platform, in order that the audience might 
give them three cheers. They were 
greeted with the waving of pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs as well as with hearty cheers. 
The reporters of the Chicago papers, both 
men and women, were so pleased by the 
tribute paid by Mrs. Perkins to the press 
that they sent her a basket of flowers 
containing a rose from each of them. 
This basket was presented by Miss An- 
thony with a witty speech. The officers 
of the past year were re-elected with the 
exception of the Vice-President, who was 
replaced by Mrs. Harvey, of Chicago. 

L. W. B. 


A German Communistic 
Experiment 


A scheme which is probably destined to 
prove the possibility of an ideal state where 
every One would enjoy absolute freedom, 
where all real property would be in com- 
mon, and where there would be no capital 


and no private possession, is now being 
inaugurated in Berlin, and forms the theme 
of no inconsiderable discussion throughout 
Germany. There are already some twenty- 
eight associations, counting over a thou- 
sand members determined to throw in their 
lot with this enterprise, and thoroughly in 
earnest in carrying it out. The exten- 
sive territory where the new social state is 
to be founded lies in the region of Mount 
Kenia. in the African equatorial highlands. 
The communistic colony would there be 
perfectly unmolested, and those who have 
been dispatched to examine the district 
have pronounced the climate perfect and 
the soil capable of growing cereals and 
fruits of almost every kind; indeed, this 
portion of the Dark Continent has been de- 
scribed by more than one traveler to be an 
earthly paradise. The idea, though by no 
means a new one, is undoubtedly not lack- 
ing in interest at the present moment, and 
should the original purpose fail, as similar 
attempts have done before, the result 
doubtless will be the formation of a pros- 
perous colony of the Teutonic race in one 
of the most charming districts of Central 
Africa. 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


The milk served by the ‘‘ milkman,” is from 
tw: Ive to forty-eight hours old. It, especially 
in hot weather, takes on rapid chemical changes. 
The microscope proves it to be the most common 
conveyance of the Bacteria of Cholera—Infantun 
and Marasmus and to this is traceable the large 
death-rate ot infants during the summer months, 


Pure Milk 


The milk in Horlick’s Malted Milk is treated 
within two hours from the cow. The animal 
heat — y extracted, then thoroughly steril- 
izei and evapora ed in vacuo to a dry powder. 
No disease germs are possible. 


A Baby Food 


Combine milk with wheat and barley as in 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, prepared in such a form 
that it is not subject to climatic change, an | we 
have a palataie tood, free from starch, that ts 
most nutritious and easily digest d by the child, 

At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO, 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


know 
Pearline do the work. 
along. 


Send 


won't use Pearline. 
rather waste your time and your 
strength with that absurd rub- 
bing and scrubbing. 
it's hard—that’s why Pearline 
was invented—that’s why Pearl- 
is a household word. You don’t 
how easy it can be, until you let 
Then house-cleaning slips right 

It is over before you know it. | 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


Cleaning 
House. 


Hard work or easy 
work, just as you 

choose. If you find it 

hard work, it’s because you © 


You’d 


Of course 


: and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back hon back, 333 “6 “JAMES PYLE, New York, 


est—send it 


TIFFANY -GLASS-&-DECORATING- COMPANY: 


FURNISHERS & GLASS:-WORKERS DOMESTIC :&-ECCLESIASTICAL- 


‘DECORATIONS: 


-“MEMORIALS 


*333-7T9. 341 FOURTH- AVENUE: NEW: YORK: 


CLEANSES 


“AAS 


PRESERVES 


BEAUTIFIES 
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Memorial 


for Churches, Hospitals, Libra- 
ries, Public Buildings, etc. These 
plates can be made in a variety 
of ways, either of one metal or 
a combination of metals. The 
borders can be cast, repoussé, 
or engraved. 

Alt information, together with 
photographs of work already ex- 
celled can be supplied by the 
Ecclesiastical Department of the 


Goruam M’r’c Co. 


SILVERSMITHS 


BROADWAY AND IQTH St., N. Y. 


PAISLEY'S, 


397 6th Ave. 
Bet. 24th and 25th Streets, New York 


Summer Shoes, 
Latest Styles, 


Russia Leather, 
Russet, etc. 


for 

‘Tennis, Boating, Seaside, 
and Mountain Wear, 
at 


Popular Prices. 


Send for catalogue. All prepaid purchases of $5 
and upward delivered free within 50 miles. 


Licbig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


The Standard for 


Purity, Flavor, and 


Wholesomeness 
G ly with 
ee = ° 
siguature as shown: 


New Polar Expeditions 


Two expeditions, the results of which 
are looked forward to with much interest, 
will start almost simultaneously in 1893, 
the one bound for the North and the other 
for the South Pole. The former will be 
under the personal direction of the great 
Norwegian Arctic navigator, Dr. Fridthoff 
Nansen, who is fast completing his pre- 
liminary arrangements. He purposes to 
leave Europe in the month of January and 
make direct for the mouth of the Lena, 
in Siberia. It is possible that he may 
take the Kara Sea route to Siberia, but 
the probability is that he will go by Beh- 
ring Straits. Dr. Nansen is confident that 
a current sets from the coast of Siberia 
directly across the Pole to the north coast 
of Greenland, and that it is the continua- 
tion of this current which flows down its 
east coast. Various objects have been 
recently discovered on the Greenland coast 
which it is believed could only have been 
floated from Siberia or the sea to the 
north of it. Dr. Nansen expects that his 
expedition will be away three years, as the 
progress will be necessarnly slow, and, 
moreover, the current is belicved to oscil- 
late. His specially constructed vessel, the 
net tonnage of which is two hundred and 
fifty tons, is now fully completed, and its 
builders are confident that it will bear any 
amount ofice-nipping. The accommodation 
on board will be more than ample for the 
twelve men who will compose the expedi- 
tion, and the little craft will be victualed 
for five years. 

The South Pole expedition will be en- 
tirely under Australian auspices, the Gov- 
ernment of the colony having given a hand- 
some grant for the purpose. Two whaling- 
vessels have been already dispatched to 
make a preliminary reconnoissance, and 
upon their return the enterprise will be im- 
mediately entered upon. 


An Actor’s Opinion of Whisky 


One of the best and bricf-st temperance 
lectures in print is that contained in a let- 
ter now going the rounds of the news- 
papers which on good authority is ascribed 
to the late W. J. Florence, the popular and 
witty actor: 

“ My Dear ‘ 

“One gallon of whisky costs about $3, 
and contains about sixty-five fifteen-cent 
drinks. Now, if you must drink, buy a 
gallon, and make your wife the barkeeper. 
When you are dry, give her fifteen cents 
for a drink, and when the whisky is gone 
she will have, after paying for it, $675 
left, and every gallon thereafter will yicld 
the same profit. This money she should 
put away, so that when you have become 
an inebriate, unable to support yourself, 
and shunned by every respectable man, 
your wife may have money enough to keep 
you until your time comes to fill a drunk 
ard's grave.” 


—The King of Siam has built a glass 
house in the midst of a sluiceway. The 
walls, floors, and ceiling are formed of 
different sorts and thicknesses of glass. 
A single door closes hermetically, and 
when he goesin he opens a reservoir and 
submerges his house, with the effect of 
producing a particularly cool and pleasant 
atmosphere. 


Sickness Among Children 


Especially palpate, is prevalent more or less at all 
times. but is largely avoided by giving proper nour- 
ishment and wholesome food e most successful 
and reliable of all is the Gail | “ Eagle” Brand 
Condensed Milk. Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


WARWICK 
BICYCLES 


BUILT ON HONOR 


SAVE $40.00 ON NEW §140.0~ 


BICYCLES 


New, Latest Pattern 
proportion; 


W. 


BUCKEYE Bett FOUNDRY, 


! AND CHIMES. 
Prices ua Free. Name tris 


/BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. | 


for ue of PATENT CORSET 

recommended by Phy icians 

learning to walk 
ined ankles, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published und-r this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


WANTED-—As cook for the’ Burnham Industrial 
a stro: a+ middle-aged American Ch-iscan wona 
Pr.aestant, he is capable of cookin ¢ T one 


people and three graies of tabies. Applicants om furnish 
their own assistant, who must al be a midd 
woman. Wages for cook, $20 a month; assis:ant, a 


WANTED-—A competent and private 


secretary in financval office in the St+te qu +lifi- 
cations a ve r- ferences. .. No. 1,492, 
Christian U 

TWO ADULTS, having an attractive near 


house 
Central Park, desire to rent a portion of the nouse ata 
very low rent to a refined family, and board wi lat- 
ter. Address M. B., No. 34%, ‘Christian Office. 


THREE GAS MACHINES for sale: + S 
Machine, it., rum 250 « Tirre ac 
it.; « Tirrell | Machine, o It —this one has been run on 
18 months. These machines have been d:sconnected for 
town g-s, are in oe order, and wil) be sold ve owas cheap. 
ee CL. A. RUEBUCK, Station Box 1,036, 


ingfield 


ine, 100 


Ee HOLYOKE GRADUATE who has spent a 
rear at Weilcsley Collerte work ww Latin, Botany, Eng- 

ish Literature, ana Swedi-h Gymnastics, desires a OSI- 
mn as teacher. Rest reterences. Address No. 1,587, 
Chri-tian Unioa Uffice. 


AN EDUCATED middle-aged gentleman, h'ghest 
character and refere: ces, d sires employment ‘Will as- 
sis . travel, or take mme responsibl peition; experience 
as iraveling salesm.n, marager, and pro, rietor. anu- 
fac uring indu- ty preterred. Address M. L., No, 1,561, 
Uffice Chrisiian Union, N. Y. City. 


WANTED —-Two hundred secon’-hand copies of 


Tne Sovges of the Senctuary” in good condition. Ad- 
dress W. E. COLLEY, Bridgeport, Conn. 

CORRESPONDENCE desired with parties desir- 
ing home iu private house ilk, cream, fre~h veg tabies; 


life as uredt a limited num- 
Address E. F. B., Box 248, 


one beds. Pleasant family 
References exchang.d. 
Catsk i, 


A GENTLEMAN owning a fine camp in the Adi- 
rondacks has accommodation tor a few per-ons during 
iy August. Address 1,620, care Christian Union, 


WIDOW ownine p'easart home in Brooklyn, occuried 
in b. siness, wishes to fi -d practical ( hris ian woman for 
ch rge of her house and three rown c¢ ildren. Serv nt 
emp oyed Such a needing comfortable, steady 
home apply for fll particulars, Nu, 1,623, care care Christian 

nion. 


A MIDDLE-AGED AMFRICAN WOMAN 
desires p sition as nurse tv invalid or elderly lady, or as 
houseke: per or mother’s telper. Fond «f cu. ildren ard 

seamstress. Country pref erence. 
A. M., Box 84, Rowayton, Conn. 
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Char 

Peter will endeavor to answer any question 
thot. the YOUNG FOLKS. But he makes these 


tons : 

t. The full name and address of the inquirer must 

accompany each guestion—not for publication, but for 
sdent fication. 


2d. Always give the number of the paragraph in re- 
lerring to p and answers previously 
3d, Write on only ~ne side of the paper. 
ath. The questigner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must alte U ncle Peter to use his discretion as to 
whether he shall reply through the paper or through the 
mail. 
h. The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle 
Peter time to get the desired information if he does not 
possess it himseyf. in ordinary cases it will take from 


three t ks t kean answer. 
Cth. Uncle Peter to be omniscient. 


One of my correspondents, after reading 
letter 871 from a boys’ club, sends me two 
magazines, each containing a project in 
which boys will be interested. Tello 
d’Apery, the editor of the “ Sunny Hour,” 
a paper published at 18 West Fourteenth 
Street, New York, by a boy for boys and 
girls, is trying to establish a permanent 
“ Barefoot Mission,” and wishes to have one 
in every city in the world. He has been giv- 
ing out clothes and shoes once a week to 
very poor boys, and finds that, more than the 
clothes, they need a place where they can 
spend their evenings instead of loafing on 
thestreet. Tellod’Apery’s plan is to have 
a pleasant room into which he can invite 
a few boys at a time, as he would his 
friends, to spend the evening. They will 
play games, be entertained by parlor magic, 
stereopticon views or something read alou’, 
and will have refreshments. Boys who 
cannot start “ Barefoot Missions” might 
try this experiment on a small scale, and 
not give all their invitations to their neigh- 
bors and companions. Every boy knows 
of some boy of his own age to whom it 
would be a rare treat to spend an evening 
in his home or share some pleasure with 
him. The second paper is “Our Dumb 
Animals,” published by the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. It is the organ of the Amer- 
ican Band of Mercy, of which any one 
can become a member by signing its 
pledge: “I will try to be kind to all harm- 
less living creatures, and try to protect 
them from cruel usage.” Boys and girls 
are desired to obtain thirty signatures, so 
forming a “ Band of Mercy,” and to send 
the names to the President, George T. 
Angell, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


881. There are some of us who are very much 
interested in Norway, and would te much obliged 
if you could tell us some interesting books about 
that country. S. J. L. 

“The Story of Norway” (Putnams), 
“Gunnar, A Norse Komance,” and * The 
Modern V kirgs” (Scribners), by H. H. 
Boyesen; Lord Dufferiu’s Letters from 
High Latitudes” (Lovell, Adams, Wesson 
& Co, New York): “ The Land of the Mid- 
night Sun” and « The Viking Age,” by Du 
Chaillu (Scribners); “ Norsk, Lapp, and 
Finn,” by Frank Vincent, Jr. (?utnams) ; 
H. W. Mabie’s “ Norse Stories Ret ld from 
the Eddas ” (Roberts Brothers). 


973. Can Uncle Peter tell us what has been the 
progress and success of the schoul for boys at Tarsus, 
proposed a few years ago as a memorial of St. Paul? 

Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, the well-known mis. 
sionary, informs me that St. Paul’s Insti- 
tute at Tarsus is flourishing. At latest 
advices it had sixty-two students from 
thirty different villages, and is conducted 
with great harmony. It is entirely an 
Armenian institution, but Dr. Hamlin says, 
“1 go for St. Paul’s Institute.” 


979. I think I can throw a little light on question 
847, which you were unable to answer aright. 


Thoreau misquotes the Suffolk saying about the 
apple and the core; it should be— 


At Michaelmas time or a little before, 
Half the apple gues with the core. 


The meaning is, at Michaelmas apples are so plen- 
tiful that people bite round them and thiow a lot of 
it away with the core, sometimes half the apple itself. 

The other couplet will complete the explanation: 


At Christmas time or a little after, 
The apple goes first and the core goes after. 


Apples being scarcer in England at Christmas, 
makes people more economical in using them. Being 
an Englishman, and living not far from Suffolk nearly 
all my life. 1 have been familiar with the old Suffolk 


saying for sixty years or more. 
Je Be 


Vancouver, B. C. 


A Practical Argument 


It is not often that the abstractions of 
theology are so practically illustrated as 
they are in an anecdote recently told by 
the New York “ Tribune:” A cantanker- 
ous old Presbyterian minister in Scotland 
once got into a debate with a boatman, 
while crossing a river, about faith and 
works, his position being that faith without 
works was enough. “Na, na,” retorted 
the boatman, with much seriousness, “ faith 
without works ‘Il no’ do. I'll gie you an 
instance. We'll ca’ this oar ‘faith’ and 
this ither oar ‘works.’ Very well. Tak’ 
alone ‘ fa'th’ first,” and while rowing with it 
the boat went round and round. “ Now,” 
said the boatman, “ let’s take ‘ works’ next ; 
and, rowing with it alone, the boat went 
round the other way. “We will noo,” 
continued the boatmen, “ tak* ‘ faith’ an’ 
‘works’ thegither. Noo,” exclaimed he, 
triumphantly, as he rowed with both oars 
at the same time, “we can get ower the 
water; an’ this is the only way that we can 
get ower the troubled ocean o’ the warl’ 
tae the peaceful shores o’ immortality.” 


Doctors disagree. They 
have to. There are differ- 
ences of opinion among the 
best; there will be so long 
as knowledge is incomplete. 

But there is one subject 
on which all physicians are 
completely in accord, and 
that is the value of cod-liver 
oil in consumption and scro- 
fula, and many other condi-— 
tions in which the loss of fat 
is involved. And cod-liver 
oil has its greatest usefulness 
in Scott’s Emulsion, 

There is an_ interesting 
book on the subject; sent free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
_ Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. 1. 
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HEAL 
TENDER NECKS 


Orany other spot 
‘Where shavin 
€ver causes irri- 


= Try Me! 

-unabdle to wet itat your Drug Store, send 
: for a full size cake to 

EJ.B.WILLIAMS CO., GLASTON BURY,CT, 


AYER’S PILLS 


constipation, 
dyspepsia, jaundice, 
sick headache. 


THE BEST 


remedy for 

all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, 
and bowels. 


Every Dose Effective 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 


on receipt of price. 

FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Part L— 
Scripture Selections; Part II.—Family 
— 1zmo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
1.50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part IL 
of “Family Worship”—+#.c., the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 

rice, $1.50. 

** Clear and compact, and palpitate with the influences 
of the time.””—CAristian /ntelligencer. 

THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 

es. Price, $1.50. [The on/y Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $6. 


Crosby. D_D. 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. I 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 

** There is a vividness in its descriptions that is delightful. 


fields, 
are vitalized into 


IN AID OF FAITH. 12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume IIL. John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. 7Z%e House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, price 

r volume, $3. Volume I., Matthew and 
k; Volume IL. Luke and John; Vol- 
ume III., Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Compan 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 4 
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‘MS 4BROTEEAS: I have done it 
CHESTS 
for over 50 years 
for Over 30 MIL- 
LION MEN. 
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Just One Trial of ¢ 


(Digestive Tablets) 


will convince the most sceptical of 
its value in all cases of 


Indigestion 
or Dyspepsia, 


and if you will send us your address 
we will send you a free sample of 
these tablets by mail, thus enabling 
you to make the trial 


Without Cost. 


PEPTONIX sold by druggists, 
or by mail, postpaid, 75 cents per box. 
THE ALLSTON CO., 
143 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Do you @ Root 
Drink Beer ? 


SOLD AND ENJOYED EVERYWHERE. 


BOOKS BY 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


The following books by Mr. HAMILTON W. 
Masig will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
Izmo. $1.25. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. t2mo. $1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
The illustrations are photogravures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank T. 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
photogravures on Japanese paper, gilt edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 


Address The Christian Union 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


This Week’s Paper 


The Christian Union this week contains 
some features to which we wish to call 
special attention. The Drink Statistics 
prepared by Mr. F. W. Hewes, a well 
known statistician of New Jersey, speak 
for themselves. 

The readableness and timeliness of the 
article on Archbishop Ireland will attract 
attention. It is written by Dr. Albert 
Shaw, editor of the “ Review of Reviews,” 
whose work in that admirable periodical 
has given him a reputation ag one of the 
foremost writers on current affairs in the 
country. Dr. Shaw was for some time one 
of the editors of the Minneapolis“ Tribune,” 
and while living in that city became closely 
and personally connec‘ed with Archbishop 
Ireland ; he knows, therefore, whereof he 
speaks. 

Mr. William Clarke, who writes on the 
Anarchist Movement in England, and that, 
of course, means the Anarchist movement 
throughout the world, is well known to our 
readers as a regular writer for The Chris 
tian Union on economic and labor topics 
from London. Mr. Clarke is a thorough rad- 
ical, but he has exceptional opportunities 
for studying the questions concerning 
which he has now become an expert, and 
he is one of the leading journalists in his 
department io Great Britain. 

Mrs. Orpen, whose vivacious account of 
a fresh phase of European travel is instruc- 
tive as well as entertaining, has frequently 
contributed to the columns of The Chris- 
tian Union, and her work is a marked ref- 
utation of the now almost exploded idea 
that women have not the sense of humor 
well developed: 

To all readers of our pages the “ Rev. 
Mr. Buttles” needs no more introduc- 
tion than if he were speaking from his own 
pulpit. We shall not state where that pul- 
pit is, or how often he preaches, lest some 
of the pews of other clerical friends should 
be suddenly deserted. 

In the Religious News Department will 
be found animportant article on the Boys’ 
Brigade, by the President of the Ameri- 
can branch. In this connection we desire 
to say that we have received from Professor 
Henry Drummond, who is one of the most 
active spirits in the original Boys’ Bri- 
gade, a copy of the “ Boys’ Brigade Ga- 
zette,’ as well as a very prettily illustrated 
pamphlet describing its work, and a copy 
of “ Baxter's Second Innings,” which was 
written for the Boys’ Brigade, and is one 
of the best things of the kind we have ever 
seen. We hope that our readers who are 
interested in the boys’ work will put them- 
selves in communication, not only with the 
American Boys’ Brigade of 23 Nevada 
Block, San Francisco, but also with the 
headquarters office at 66 Bath Street, Glas 
gow, Scotland. 

We are sorry the limits of time and 
space have made it impossible for us to 
get in more than the bricfest report of the 
recent Women's Convention held at Chi- 
cago. The New York “Sun,” which isa 
decided conservative in such matters, says 
editorially of that convention: “ Its pur- 
pose was not to promote female suffrage 
or dress reform, and it had no revolution 
ary programme with divided skirts... . 
The delegates sent to it from the two 
hundred women’s clubs in the country 
were level-headed, discreet, well-disci- 
plined, and intelligent daughters of man- 
kind. The questions brought up in it 
were those that relate to the interests 
and the welfare of women. Its proceedings 
were in conformity with the rules provided 
for public conventions. It was a credit to 
womankind.” 


The 
Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copics of writings or drawings. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 


in 1§ minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 
LAWTON & CO., 
20 Vesey St., New York. 


Amateurs aré generally 
full of 


We will be glad to answer (if we can,) any 
photographic question that you will ask us. 
Meantime we will ask you a question; have 
you sent for our catalogue? 


Scovill & Adams Co., 


423 Broome Street, New York. 


} COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


For SICK HEADAGHE, 


| Dizziness, or Swimming in the Head, Wind> 


) Pain, and Spasms at the Paine in 
» the Back, Gravel, and flying Pains in the 
Body, Rheumatism, etc. 


» Take four, five or even six of Beecham’'s 
) Pill, and in mine casre out of ten, they will give 
relief in Leenty minutes; for the pill will go direct 
»to and remove the cause, the cause being no 
) more nor less than wind, together with poison- 
;ous and noxious vapours, and sometimes 
» unwholesome food. 

all druggists. Price cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color te 
Gray Mair, Most sativ/actory Hair grower, 


50c, 
y Co. 063 Bway, New Vora, wil FREE 


Hair Book & bos Have Couns, Best Corn Cure, bot 


The Simplicity 
of Christianity 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 


A Sermon preached in 
Plymouth Church, and re- 
cently published in The 
Christian Union. 


24 pages and cover. 
Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 
$5 a hundred copies. 
Address 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. ¥ 
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